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ABSTBACT 

This consolidated Youth Employment Program 
demonstration (CYEP) , implemented in eight prime sponsor areas in 
fiscal 1979, consolidated the activities and services formerly 
provided by the Summer Youth Employment Program, the Youth Community 
Conservation and Improvement Projects, and the Youth and Employment 
T^-a'n^na Programs. The fundamental elements of this two-year 
demonstration proaram include a simplified planning framework to 
utilize fully the flexibility resulting from consolidation of summer, 
school-year, and year-round and in- and out-of-school programs; an 
i'^dividualized service delivery approach: reports on participants, 
services, anS expenditures; specification of new individual 
performance requirements: local establishment of benchmarks of 
achievement to assess progress of participants towards basic 
competencies required for successful employment; emphasis on linkages 
with education and vocational education; and experimentation with 
flexibility in allowance payments. The first two quarterly 
assessments indicate the basic soundness of the notions involved in 
CYEP, but also the ch?.llenges in implementation, problems and 
•recommendations for solving problems in the areas of program 
planning, administration, and enrollment were discussed. (Related 
youth knowledge and development reports are available separately 
through EBIC'-see note.) (MN) 
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OVERVIEW 



The Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act created two new youth 
programs operated by prime sponsors in addition to the/Summer Youth 
Employment Program and youth activities under Title II (yoi/th account for 
half of Title II participants). These new categorical programs--Youth 
Community Conservation and Improvement Project^ and (Youth Employment and 
Training Programs— were needed to increase the level of services for youth 
which had declined under Title II from 62 percent in fiscal 1975 to 52 
percent in fiscal 1977, to test alternative approaches (tangible wcrk- 
oriented projects in the case of YCCIP vs service enriched and school - 
oriented work-experience under YETP), and to promote linkages with schools 
and community-based organizations as well as other institutional changes. 

It was recognized from the outset that these new categorical programs, with 
their differing age and eligibility requirements, delivery approaches, 
service mixes, and reporting requirements, would complicate local planning 
and delivery. The new programs were intended as temporary measures to 
promote change and to provide a basis for the subsequent development of a 
comprehensive and coordinated youth policy. 

YEDPA was initially authorized for one year only. In the reauthorization 
of CETA in 1978, tlie new programs were extended for two more years, but 
with the clear intent that they would ultimately be consolidated. The 
administrative provisions of CETA under Title I, Section 127(c), required 
the Secretary of Labor to report to the Congress, no later than March 1, 
1980, proposals for integration and consolidation of the programs es- 
tablished by Part A of Title IV (Youth Employment and Demonstration 
Programs) and Title VII (Private Sector Opportunities for the Economically 
Disadvantaged) with the program established by Title II (Part B - 
Section 214 - Services for Youth). Section 214(b) of Title II states that 
the Secretary of Labor shall insure that each prime sponsor's plan for 
serving eligible youth includes provisions for coordinating activities with 
activities under Part A of Title IV. In addition, the CETA legislation 
(Section 401) authorizes "a broad range of coordinated employment and 
training programs for eligible youth in order to provide effectively for 
comprehensive employment and training services to improve their future 
employabil ity and to explore and experiment with alternative methods for 
accomplishing such purposes." 

To fulfill this mandate for integration,^ consolidation and comprehensive 
service, the Office of Youth Programs, ^through its Office of Community 
Youth Employment Programs, mounted a Consolidated Youth Employment Program 
demonstration in 8 prime sponsor areas in fiscal 1979. Each prime sponsor 
was provided a single youth grant which included the funds otherwise 
available under SYEP, YETP and YCCIP which were to be coordinated in 
planning and delivery with Title II youth expenditures.) 



Consolidation under CYEP was more than a paper exercise. It represented an 
attempt to try out some new concepts and to redirect and redesign long- 
accepted practices and policies in local CETA administration. The 
fundamental elements of CYEP were: 



0 A simplified planning framework to fully utilize the flexibility 
resulting from consol idation^ consciously deciding on the mix of summer, 
year-round and school-year programs, determining the appropriate types of 
services for different age groups and significant segments and allocating 
funds between in-school and out-of-school youth on a national basis; 

0 An individualized service delivery approach providing a mixture 
of services to youth as needed rather than based on categorical exigencies, 
with multi-year employabil ity development plans and units of services 
arranged as building blocks of these plans; 

0 A new MIS and reporting system to provide more useable in- 
formation by combining reports on participants, services and expenditures, 
to serve as a foundation for the individualized treatment approach, and 
over time, to simplify reporting requirements and reduce paperwork; 

0 New individual performance requirements for participants spelled 
out in service agreements indicating the standards for continued par- 
ticipation; 

0 Benchmarks of achievement established locally to assess progress 
of participants towards the basic competencies required for successful 
employment; 

0 Emphasis on linkages with education and vocational education, 
i.e., expanding the reach of local CETA programs to serve all youth in 
need; and 

0 Experimentation with flexibility in allowance payments and with 
the use of FLSA exemptions for young teenagers with no previous work 
experience. 

CYEP was initiated as a two-year demonstration. Its purpose was to 
carefully study the feasibility of these ideas and the responses of the 
local employment and training system. 

On January 10, 1980, President Carter announced the Administration's 
proposal for a new youth initiative which would provide funding for 
concentrated remedial academic instruction at the secondary level as well 
as expanded employment and training efforts for youth. The employment and 
training proposals were based on the concepts developed in CYEP. Title I 
of the proposed Youth Act of 1980 would consolidate YETP, YCCIP, and SYEP 
into a single basic grant provided by formula to prime sponsors. Under 
this grant, there would be individualized services in a developmental 
sequence. Benchmarks of employabil ity development would be implemented 
locally. The management- information system would track individual services 
and performance over time. Flexibility would be provided in the payment of 
allowances to eliminate the income maintenance preoccupation of employment 
and training programs. 

There are also several features of the Act which would supplement or modify 
the CYEP concepts. First, the Act envisions a bifurcated local system, 
with the consolidated basic grant bringing youth up to levels of an- 
ployability and maturity where they are ready for intensive training for 
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career entry or transitional employment in a career ladder opportunity. 
CYEP initially integrated Title IIB services to youth into the same system 
which covered individuals up to age 22. T!ie approach recommended in the 
legislation makes more sense conceptually and administratively, and CYEP 
guidelines can be easily adapted. 

Second, the Act alters eligibility requirenents, allowing 10 percent of 
funds to be used for comprehensive services to youth who are not within the 
income eligibility range (85 percent of the lower living standard). Some 
eligibility determination has to be made on the basis of needs defined by 
somethinc other than income. Again, this is easily drafted into CYEP and 
is consistent with the individualized approach as well as the notion of 
extending limited services to a larger portion of the youth population. 

Third, the proposal introduces the notion of an incentive grant approach 
for achieving national objectives. Prime sponsors would be offered 
matching funds if they implemented specific activities meeting national 
guidelines, for instance, replicating approaches found to be effective in 
the demonstration programs under YEDPA. While the activities would have to 
meet the guidelines, they would be integrated into and operate under the 
same parameters as the basic grants at the local level. Incentives are an 
alternative to national strictures which reduce the local flexibility 
provided by consolidation; the incentive approach is supportive of and 
consistent with CYEP and can be prototyped in CYEP sites. 

Fourth, the Act provides discretionary resources for capacity building at 
the local level. There is a critical need to improve the quality of 
substantive services as well as the qualifications of employment and 
training system personnel. CYEP has focused on planning and management 
issues in the early 1mplen)entat1on phase, but the individualized service 
agreement approach is posited on the notion there will be Improved quality 
in the services offered as well as increased ability to adopt services to 
individuals. 

While legislation is necessary to thoroughly implement the Administration's 
recommendations, it is possible to move in these directions under current 
authorization. Greater consolidation can be achieved by altering 
regulations and removing separate reporting requirements for the different 
categorical programs since this is clearly the Administration's policy. 
The "bifurcation" into a developmental system for teenagers and a career 
entry system for adults and mature young adults can be achieved by policies 
regarding enforcement of maintenance of effort for youth under Title IIB. 
Discretionary resources will be increasingly available as current demon- 
stration projects are completed and yield results concerning what works 
best; these resources can then be used as incentive grants for the 
replication of effective approaches. Discretionary resources can also be 
utilized for capacity-building. Finally, the use of 10 percent of funds 
for "above-income" youth can be accomplished within the YETP authorization 
simply by loosening regulations which restricted the currently authorized 
10 percent exemption to cases matching structured experimental conditions. 

It is the policy of the Department of Labor and the Office of Youth 
Programs to move in these directions administratively if ther^ is not 
legislation. CYEP is, therefore, a demonstration of central importance. 

i i i 
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It is already developing the new MIS systems, beiichmark standards, and 
formats for individual service agreements and the like which will be 
needed The lessons learned about implementation will ease the process for 




throughout the CETA system, and increasing the flexibility for service to 
youth in need who are above the 85 percent lower living standard income. 

CYEP will be expanded to seven more sites in fiscal 1981 in order to test 
out the concepts in different conditions; i.e., in large cities and 
balance-of -state areas not included in the original sites, to develop the 
replication assistance which will be used in the full-scale implementation 
of new concept, and to gradually involve more prime sponsors into the new 
system, i.e., implementing incrementally. 

This /olume presents the original CYEP design information and the first two 
quarterly assessments of the success of prime sponsors in implanenting 
CYEP Because of the compressed time scheduled, with implementation ot 
consolidated approaches nationwide proposed for 1982 in the Adminis- 
tration's legislation and with action intended administratively if 
legislation does not occur, it is critically important to closely monitor 
CYEP, to process the lessons for use by others and to make necessary 
adaptations as rapidly as possible. 

^The first two quarterly assessments contained in this volume indicate the 
Ssic soundness^ the notions involved in CYEP, but. also the challenges in 
implementation. ^The original eight CYEP prime sponsors ha^ve all made 
substantial progress at the planning and conceptual level. Administrative 
changes are Irl gradually being put in place. Little change is observable 
at thp delivery level. However, the basic notions have not been usurped 
and slem to be achieveable. It appears that the individualized approach 
and consolidation have already led to increased emphasis o" y^ar-round 
activities and on a more intensive sequence of services for youth most in 
need. 

On the other hand, full implementation is clearly a multi-year process, 
pjrti 'jlarly for the CYEP elements which differ most f-^T" /"^e."^ ways of 
doinq business. For instance, new service categories and definitions have 
beeS adopted in the MIS. but the consolidation of cost, activity and 
prrticinant infomation has lagged. Employabil ity plans and service 
agreements have been developed, but local benchmarks are on ^ ^slower track. 
It will require extensive effort to assure that the co"cePts adopted by 
Planners and adninistrators locally are. in fact, filtered down to 
deli!Irers! It is important to note that CYEP elements do not undercut 
current approaches, so that phased implementation is possible and makes 
se^se In other words, system change can and must be a steady and 
continuing process rather than an abrupt redirection. 

The second volume on the Consolidated Youth Employment Program contains the 
third quarterly report and the end-of-year review, as well as a revision of 
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the CYEP design in light of the Administration's proposals, a series of 
detailed background papers ard a special report on computer systems for MIS 
and service delivery developed and tested in CYEP sites. This first volume 
is important because it captures the start-up and planning problems which 
will be encountered as other prime sponsors move to consolidation. This 
analysis is one of the products of the "knowledge development" effort 
implemented under the mandate of the Youth Employment and Demonstration 
Projects Act of 1977. The knowledge development effort co ists of 
hundreds of separate research, evaluation and demonstration activities 
which will result in literally thousands of written products. The 
activities have been structured from the outset so that each Is self- 
standing but also interrelated with a host of other activities. The 
framework is presented in A Knowledge Development Plan for the Youth Em- 
ployment and Demonstration Projects Act of 1977, A Knowledge Development 
Plan for the Youth Initiatives Fiscal 1979 and Compieting the Yo ut h Agenda: 
A Plan for Knowledge Development, Dissemination and Application for Fiscal 
1980 . 

Information is available or will be coming available from these 
various knowledge development efforts to help resolve an almost limitless 
number of issues. However, policy and practical applications will usually 
require integration and synthesis from a wide array of products, which, in 
turn, depends on knowledge and availability of these products. A major 
shortcoming of past research, evaluation and demonstration activities has 
been the failure to organize and disseminate the products adequately to 
assure the full exploitation of the findings. The magnitude and structure 
of the youth knowledge development effort puts a premium on structured 
analysis and wide dissemination. 

As part of its knowledge development mandate, therefore, the Office of 
Youth Programs of the Department of Labor will organize, publish and 
disseminate the written products of all major activities funded under YEDPA 
or mounted in conjunction with OYP knowledge development effots. Some of 
the same products may also be published and disseminated through other 
channels, but they will be included in the structured series of Youth 
Knowledge Cevelopment Reports in order to facilitate access and inte- 
gration. 

"^he Youth Knowledge Development Reports , of which this is one, are 
divided into twelve broad categories: 

1. Knowledge Development Framework : The products in this category 
are concerned with the structure of knowledge development activities, the 
assessment methodologies which are employed, the measurement instruments 
and their validation, the translation of knowledge into policy, and the 
strategy for dissemination of findings. 

2. Research on Youth Employment and Employabil ity Development : The 
products in this category represent analyses of existing data, presentation 
of findings from new data sources, special studies of dimensions of youth 
labor market problems, and policy issue assessments. 



3. Program Evaluations : The products in this category include 
impact, process and beflefi t-cost evaluations of youth programs including 



the Summer Youth Employment Program, Job Corps, the Young Adult Con- 
servation Corps, Youth Employment and Training Programs, Youth .ommunity 
Conservation and Improvement Projects, and the Targeted Jobs Tax Credit. 

4 <^er vice and Participant Mix : The evaluations and demonstrations 
summarized in this category concern the matching of different types of 
youth with different service combinations. This involves experiments with 
work vs. work plus remediation vs. straight remediation as treatment 
options. It also includes attempts to mix disadvantaged and more affluent 
participants, as well as youth with older workers. 

5. Education and Training Approaches : The products in this category 
present the findings of structured experiments to test the impact and 
effectiveness of various education and vocational training approaches 
including specific education methodologies for the disadvantaged, al- 
ternative education approaches and advanced career training. 

6. Pre-Emplovment and T ransition Services : The products in this 
category present the findings of structured experiments to test the impact 
and effectiveness of school -to-work transition activities, vocational 
exploration, job-search assistance and other efforts to better prepare 
youth for labor market succpss. 

7 Youth Work Experience : The products in this category address the 
organization of work activities, their output, productive roles for youth, 
and the impacts of various employment approaches. 

8. Implementation Issues : This category includes cross-cutting 
analyses of the practical lessons concerning "how- to-do-it. Issues such 
as learning curves, replication processes and programmatic batting 
averages" will be addressed under this category, as well as the comparative 
advantages of alternative delivery agents. 

9 npsian and Organizational alternatives : The products in this 
category represent assessments of demonstrations of alternative program and 
delivery arrangements such as consol iuation, year-round preparation for 
summer programs, the use of incentives, and multi-year tracking of 
individuals. 

10 S pecial Needs Groups : The products in this category present 
findings on the special problems of and the programmatic adaptations noedeu 
for significant segments including minorities, young mothers, troubled 
youth, Indochinese refugees, and the handicapped. 

11 Innov ative Approaches : The products in this category present the 
findings of those activities' designed to explore new approaches. The 
subjects covered include the Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects, 
private sector initiatives, the rational youth service experiment, and 
energy initiatives in weatherizaf on, low-head hydroelectric dam resto- 
ration, windpower, and the like. 

12 Institutional Linkages : The products in this category include 
studies of institutional arrangemont.=; and linkages as well as assessments 
of demonstration activities to encourage such linkages with education, 



volunteer gr ups, drug abuse, and other youth serving agencies. 

In each of these knowledge development categories, there will be a 
range of discrete demonstration, research and evaluation activities focused 
on different policy, program and analytical issues. In turn, each discrete 
knowledge development project may have a series of written products 
addressed to different dimensions of the issue. For instance, all 
experimental demonstration projects have both procirt and impact eval- 
uations, frequently undertaken by different evaluation agents. Findings 
will be published as they become available so that there will usually be a 
series of reports as evidence accumulates. To organize these products, 
each publication is classified -n one of the twelve broad knowledge 
development categories, described in terms of the more specific issue, 
activity or cluster of activities to which it is addressed, with an 
identifier of the product and what it represents relative to other products 
in the demonstrations. Hence, the multiple products under a knowledge 
development activity are closely interrelated and the activites in each 
broad cluster have significant interconnections. 

This volume on CYEP should be read in conjunction with Youth Employ- 
ment Policies and Programs for the 1980s--Background Analysis for the Em- 
ployment and Training Components of the Youth Act of 1980 in the "research 
on youth employment and employability development" category. The complete 
reports of the evaluation of CYEP are available from the Office of Youth 
Programs. 



Robert Taggart 

Administrator 

Office of Youth Programs 
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POLICY STATEMENT 



The Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act Cyedpa) 
created two new youth programs operated by prime sponsors, 
in. addition to the Summer Youth Employment Program and 
youth efforts under Title II (which account for half .of 
Title II participants). These new categorical programs — 
Youth Community Conservation and Improvement Projects (YCCIP) 
and Youth Boaployment and Training Programs (YETP)— were 
needed to increase the level of services for youth which had 
declined under Title II from 62 percent in fiscal 1975 to 52 
percent in fiscal 1977, to test alternate approaches 
(tangible work-oriented projects in the case of YCCIP vs. 
service enriched axid school-oriented work-experience under 
YETP) , and to promote linkages with schools and community- 
based organizations as well as other institutional changes. 

It was recognized from the outset that these new categorical 
programs, with their differing age and eligibility require- 
ments, delivery approaches, searvice mixes, euid reporting 
reqriirements , would complicate local plauaning and delivery. 
The new programs were intended as temporary measures to pro- 
mote change and to provide a basis for the subsequent develop- 
ment of a comprehensive and coordinated youth policy. 

YEDPA was initially authorized for one year only. In the 
reauthorization of CETA in 1978, the new programs were 
extended for two more years, but with the clear intent that 
they would ultimately be consolidated. The administrative 
provisions of CETA under Title I, Section 127(c), require 
the Secretary of Labor to report to the Congress, no later 
than March 1, 1980, proposals for integration and consoli- 
dation of the programs established by Part A of Title IV 
(Youth Employment and Demonstration Programs) and Title VII 
(Private Sector Opportunities for the Economically Disadvan- 
taged) with tne program established by Title II (Part B - 
Section 214 - Services for Youth) . Section 214 (b) of Title 
II states that the Secretary of Labor shall insure that each 
prime sponsor's plan for serving eligible youth includes 
provisions for coordinating activities with activities under 
Part A of Title IV. In addition, the statement of purpose 
for Title 17 of the Fiscal Year 1979 CETA legislation (Section 
401) authorizes "a broad range of coordinated employment and 
training programs for eligible youth in order to provide 
effectively for comprehensive employment and training services 
to improve their future employability and to explore and 
experiment with alternative methods for accomplishing such 
purposes." To fulfill this mandate for integration and 
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consolidation, the Office of Youth Programs through xts 
§f f i?e of Comiunity Youth Employment Programs is mounting a 
Consolidated Youth Employment Program demonstratxo- xn 
selected prime sponsor areas. Each P^i?® sponsor wxll be 
provided a single youth grant which xncludes the funds 
I^SeJviSe available under SYE?, YETP and JCCIP and thxs wxll 
be coordinated in planning and delivery with Title II youth 
expenditures . 

Consolidation is more than a paper exercise. It is possible 
to combine the youth programs with a stroke- of the legxs- 
lative pen. However, there are certain xssues whxch must be 
considered in the process: 

First, the new youth programs differ in some 
regards from Title II youth activities. Eligi- 
bility standards, allocation formulae, admini- 
strative provisions and the like were derived 
for specific purposes. It must be decided 
which of the provisions will be generalized to 
all youth programs and which will be scrapped. 
One aim of the demonstration is to try to deter- 
mine what the details of a consolidated youth 
program should be. 

Second, consolidation permits flexibility in 
planning. It was the experience of the Compre- 
hensive Manpower Program demonstration in the 
early 1970 's (the precursor to CETA) that local 
decisionmakers frequently continued business as 
usual. The aim of this demonstration is to 
develpp and implement a planning framework which 
will fully utilize the flexibility, for instance, 
in deciding on the mix of summer, year-round and 
school-year programs, in determining the appropri- 
ate types of services for different age groups and 
significant segments and in allocating funds 
between in-school and out-of-school youth. 

Third, the ultimate aim is to provide a service 
delivery system which has an individualized focus 
providing a continuum of services to youth as 
needed rather than on categorical exigencies. The 
system must be based on multi-year employability 
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development plans / with coordinated services 
arranged to meet these pl2ms. 

Fourth* there is now no system for tracking youth 
over time through local employment and trainix:g 
programs/ much less for planning and implementing 
a multi-year continuum of services. For instance/ 
there is an unknown level of conctirrent enrollments 
in SYEP ar'i Title II/ as well as a crazy-quilt 
pattern cz. interprogram treuisfers. Intake and 
termination records are kept for each program; cost 
records/ participant characteristics and outcomes 
are reported separately. It is necessary to 
consolidate the management information systems in 
order to provide a foundation for individioalized 
service delivery 2uid a consolidated grauit. This 
should reduce paperwork at the local level. 
Federal reporting will not be increased but will 
rathnr be reduced because of the consolidation of 
categorical programs. 

Fifth/ new performance measiores need to be developed. 
One reason youth have received a declining share 
of services under CETA Title II is that unsubsidized 
placement is the major standard of performance and 
it is frequently unrealistic for young people most 
in need. Termination status is recorded arbitrarily 
when programs such as SYEP end/ even though many 
participants return to school and many continue in 
employment and training programs. The demonstration 
will provide an opportunity to rethink performance 
measxores for youth programs and to develop new 
approaches. 

Sixth/ CETA does not have, a good reputation with 
some .Aniployers because it does not identify parti- 
cipants with competency so that the quality of 
referrals is frequently uncertain. By the same 
token/ standards of participation in youth programs 
are sometimes lax so that completers may not really 
achieve anything. There is a need for a competency 
certification system as well as tighter standards 
for completion of program activities. 

Seventh/ although progress has been made in the 

coordination of CETA youth programs and other 
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youth service efforts particularly those xn 
education and vocatioma education, the coordi- 
nation has mostly been in the determination of 
potential goals and the joint funding of 
activities. There needs to be coordination in 
the planning and delivery of services for each 
individual so that CETA, vocational education, 
education r and other services for a youth are 
mutually supporting. A restructuring of the 
system provides an opportunity for progress in 
this direction. 

This initial concept paper for the Consolidated Youth Employ- 
ment Program provides the framework for achieving these 
goals. There will be a continuing procbcs of development 
and change with full participation of the prime sponsors, 
public interest groups, Federal staff, as 
U congressional representatives. , The aim is to achieve 
much more than a superficial consolidation; it in to achieve 
the full potential for serving youth that the 5^«*ter flexi- 
bility allows. Hopefully, this will provide some examples 
of what can be accomplished under the intended reform or 
youth programs ijr the 1980 's. 
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II. HITENT 

A. Statement of Purpose 

The purpose of the project is to demonstrate the 
efficacy of merging the principal features of YETP, 
YCCIP, SYEP and Title 11 B/C youth activities into 
one year-round comprehensive planning and delivery 
system, leading toward eventual consolidation of all 
youth programs. By addressing both administrative 
functions amd program activities, the demonstration 
will address the employment problems of low-income 
youth, ages 14 through 21, on an individualized, 
multi-year continuum that will provide a progression 
of services and training to improve their employment 
potential. This approach will make it possible to 
consider each youth's interests, skills and aptitudes 
and to structure activities over a period of time 
according to age, educational status, degree of com- 
petency and special problems. 

B. Goal 

The goal of the Consolidated Youth Employment Program 
is: 

- To improve the effectiveness of employment 
and training services to youth by providing 
activities focusing on the employability 
needs of the individual through a continuum 
of services delivered in response to an 
individualized Employability Plan and Record 
(EFR) ; and 

- To permit each prime sponsor to determine the 
collective needs of its youth and, through 
more flexible planning, allow each sponsor to 
allocate resources in such portions as are 
necessary to enhance the employment prospects 
of local youth. 

C. Program Description 

Prime sponsors participating in the demonstration will 
receive a CYEP grant which will be used flexibly to 
serve all youth and primarily low-income youth within 
the community. All youth who are registered will have 
an EPR developed which will provide a long-range 
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broadly focused career development plan for the 
youth through the age of 21. Youth eligible to 
receive all services will enter into a CYEP service 
agreement which lays out the CYEP services to be 
provided and the goals and objectives both the 
participant and the CYEP counselor envision as the 
outcome of the provision of these services. Pro- 
gram activities will be defined as units of service 
and paurticipsuit progress will be mr.as;:red in terms 
of certifications related to the Employability Plan 
and Record (EPR) and the CYEP service agreement. 

CYEP places a heavy emphasis on the developmental 
aspects of employment and training services. It 
also provides the framework for increased program 
linkages and integration of services to achieve 
a comprehensive employability development system. 

D. Definitions 

Certification 

A declaration that, a CYEP participant has mastered 
one of the four CYEP competencies — pre-employment, 
educational attainment job skill proficiency, and 
work maturity/employability. 

Certification Criteria 

The criteria set for attainment of a competency in 
one of the four areas. These criteria are estab- 
lished by the prime sponsor in order bo maintain 
uniformity and consistency in the program outcomes. 

Competency 

One of the four areas of program outcomes. CYEP 
participants are certified as they meet the criteria 
of pre-employment, educational competency, job skill 
proficiency, and/or work maturity/employability. 

Comprehensive Searyices Eligible 

Comprehensive service eligible is the CYEP regis- 
trant category for income eligible participants 
who are neither in nor expect to be in a unit of 
service within 30 days. Youth in this category 
are only eligible to receive limited services. 
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Consclldated Youth Employment Program (CYEP) 

CYEP i3 a demonstration project designed to test 
the efficacy of merging the principal features of 
the Youth Employment and Training Program/ Youth 
Community Conservation Improvement Projects and 
the Summer Youth Employment Program and Title II 
B/C youth activities in one year-round comprehen- 
sive planning and delivery system. 

CYEP Financial Status Report (FSR) 

The CYEP PRS is the fiscal reporting form which 
will collect program support costs - worksite 
supervision, training and services - participant 
support costs - wages, fringe benefits amd allow- 
ances - and total CYEP activity expenditures. This 
report will be prepared monthly and submitted on a 
quarterly basis. 

CYEP Participant Report 

This report collects information on youth in CYEP 
activities cross tabulated by participant character- 
istics on an end-of-month and a fiscal year-to-date 
basis. 

Enployability Plan and Record CEPR) 

The EPR is an individualized long-range career 
development plan and strategy geared to a youth's 
skills, interests and aptitudes. An EPR is developed 
on each youth registered for CYEP. 

Generalized Limited Services 

Generalized lim.ted services are low cost, short 
duration referral - typ-s services such as career 
days, career information centers, and placement 
assistance which are available to all youth in 
the prime sponsor area whether or not they are 
registered for CYEP and regardless of their 
economic status. The number and characteristics 
of the youth who receive these services are not 
recorded; however, total expenditures for this 
activity will be included in the CYEP PRS. EPR's 
will not be developed on youth who receive only 
these services. 
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mdividualized Limited' Services 

Individualized limited services are low cost, short 
duration f referral-type services available to CYEP 
youth r regardless of economic status. Youth who 
receive these services have had an EFR developed; 
and the number and characteristics of these youth 
are recorded in the CYEP Participant Report, 
Total expenditTires for this activity will be 
included in the CYEP PRS. 

Limited Services Eligible 

Limited services eligdlble is the CYEP registramt 
category for youth whose family income exceeds 85 
percent of the lower living standard income level 
and who may receive individualized limited services 
under an EPR; will be developed and followup will be 
accomplished at least every 6 months on youth in this 
category. 

Par'^icipan t 

Participant is the CYEP registrant category for 
youth who are active in a unit of service. The 
general progress of a participant is subject to a 
status check at least once every 30 days. 

Registrant 

A registrant is a youth who has applied for CYEP 
services and for whom an EPR has been developed. 

Service Agreement 

A service agreement serves as a control docximent for 
participant/counselor decisions related to specific 
program activities and the long-term strategy laid 
out in the EPR. A service agreement will be developed 
for each unit of service; the format is found in 
the CYEP guidelines. A CYEP service agreement enumer- 
ates the CETA/CYEP services which will be provided. 
Service agreements may be made with CETA, education/ 
vocational education, vocational rehabilitation or any 
other institutions providing CYEP activities. 

Transition 

Transition is the registrant category for CYEP youth 
whose service agreement calls for participation in a 
unit of service within 30 days as well as those youth 
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who have completed or terminated from a unit of _ 
service in the last 30 days. During the transition 
period, EPR's and service agreements should be up- 
dated and revised as necessary'. 

Unavailable for Services 

Unavailable for services is the registrant category 
for CYEP youth who have moved from the prime sponsor 
area, entered the armed forces, declared they are 
not interested in CYEP services or cannot be located 
after a reasonable period of time. No followup xs 
required on these youth. 

Unit of Service 

A unit of service is one of the 15 discrete CYEP units 
of activity. 
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1X1. Project Implementation 

A. Site Identification 

m order to meet the stated go^ls and purpose, a 
Sep annual plan subpart wi^i. ^%^^|^?PS?n f o' d 

aSd will S closely coordinated and/or integrated 
S;?h Titlfll B/C jfouth activities wherever possible. 

One priiue sponsor from every region was selected to 
participate! During the planning P^°<=«^? J^.Y^f 
drew frSm the demonstration. The '^Jji^i^J 
provide a cross-section of governmentax entities, 



are: 



Region Selected P rime Sponsors 

J Penobscot County 

Consortium, ME 



II 
III 

IV 

V 

VI 



Morris County, NJ 

Peninsula Office of Manpower 
Programs Consortium, VA 

Escambia County, FL 

Rock Island, II (County) 

Central Texas Manpower 
Consortium, TX 



Torrance, CA 
3j Yakima County, WA 
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Timetables and Duration 



Although initial funding will be one year only, this 
is intended as a two-year demonstration. Service levels 
to youth will be maintained in FY 1981 if discretionary 
dollars are available. This will enable prime sponsors 
to plain using a multi-year approach. Attached is a 
tentative timetable for activities from January 1979 to 
the beginning of operations on October 1, 1979. 



January 24 



Januaury 25 



February 5-9 



Februaury 26 - 28 
March 15 



March 27 



April 19 - 20 



r^y 31 - June 1 



May 25 - June 22 



Briefing session for represen- 
tatives of seven public interest 
groups including the U.S. 
Conference of Mayors, and the 
National Association of Counties 

Announcement of prime sponsor 
selectees 

First meeting of national/region- 
aVprime sponsor work group to 
refine guidelines, draft annual 
plems, develop planning and 
reporting instructions 

Second meeting of work group 

Training of prime sponsor and 
regional staff on final guide- 
lines* Planning grants and 
grant packages issued 

Briefing on CYEP status at 
scheduled Regional youth 
Coordinators meeting in 
Washington, D.C. 

Meeting with prime sponsor key 
coordinators to review progress 

Meeting with prime sponsor coor- 
dinators to review draif t plans 

Reworking of plans for A-95 
cleauramce 



July 30 



Submission of plans to Regional 
and National Office; A-9S clear- 
ance 
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August 7-9 



September 5 



September 19 - 21 



October 1 



Preimplementation meeting with 
regional office and prime 
sponsor staff to review clear- 
ance comments 

Actual plans submitted to 
Regional Offices 

Meeting with prime sponsors 
and regional staff for final 
negotiations 

Operations begin 



Funding 

The total funds available to each prime sponsor for 
the CYEP in FY 1980 will equal the sum of its allo- 
cations under the Youth Employment and Training Pro- 
gram (YETP) , the Youth Community Conservation and 
Improvement Projects (YCCIP) , and the Summer Youth 
Employment Program (SYSP) , for that fiscal year plus 
any unexpended FY 1979 YETP, YCCIP funds to be 
carried into FY 1980. In order to make the demonstra- 
tion possible the Office of Youth Programs will 
request prime sponsors to return the dollars received 
through their formula allocations (including the 
FY 1980 carry-in) to their respective Regional Offices. 
In return OYP will provide prime sponsors with equiva- 
lent amounts in YETP discretionary resources. These 
funds will thus be unencumbered by specific program 
limitations and can be used by prime sponsors as they 
wish within the guidelines for CYEP. Although the 
demonstration will coordinate Title II B/C youth 
activities with those under Title IV, no transfer of 
Title II B/C resources will occur. Title II B/C 
service levels will be maintained at their second 
quarter FY 1977 levels and will be used concurrently 
with CYEP. (See Maintenance of Effort in. Part IV, 
Section H (4) (b) .) 

In addition, each prime sponsor will receive an 
additional amount equal to 10 percent of its FY 1979 
YETP allocation or $50,000, whichever is greater, to 
cover extraordinary planning expenses. Other extra- 
ordinary coats which emerge as a restat of the 
demonstration and are approved by the grant officer, 
in consultation with the National Office, will be 
covered by the Office of Youth programs through the 
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use of discretionary resources. Extraordinary costs, 
however, will be kept to a ninimtam. 
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Development Process 

a variety of groups from the employment and train 

HSsrsi iff tS'i.mrijr^str^^^^^^^^ 

SHiSS Ear lie?, the Assistant Secretary of Labor 
anS S; ASlnisUaSr of the Office of Youth Programs, 
in Boeakino to prime sponsors, described the prelimi 

nSrJ'^cSro? the C^E^/e-o--i"JiriS2asi"?^t 
sponsors of the CYEP strategy. As the ideas o£ tne 
?yI? Segan to focus, representatives of several 
public interest groups were requested to attena a 
Seeting on January 24. in ^^ich the basic progra^ 
guidelines were described and discussed, as was tne 
Spl^entation schedule. These representatives will 
be convened regularly to continually maintain close 
UaiSSn S??h Se repJesentativesof Jhe CETA ca^unity 
and the National Office as the CYEP is implemented. 

TO ensure the best balance of the final design of the 
CY^, a National Office work group. °?»P?^«f 
Drlin4 sponsor representatives, three Regional Office 
?|p?Ise5tatives. and a minimum of two National Office 
JoSth specliulis. was formed to provide the nucleus 
for developing the final CYEP guidelines and CYEP 
ISbpaS r^ui?ements. Throughout the Pri«»e sponsor 
Dlanning Socess. regular meetings were held with 
S? ctSp p^iSe sponsors and Regional Office represen- 
Natives fSr thesl sponsors to discuss and resolve 
planning problems. 

Consultation with the appropriate congressional 
representatives to obtain advice and consent on the 
CYEP guidelines and process was made prior to 
finalizing the demonstration. 

By including these groups in the process of con- 
sulting and coordinating the development of the 
CYEP. the Department has ensured that the dgnon- 
stration is reponsive to the needs of the CETA 
system, the intent of the law to serve youth in 
a responsive manner, and the employment needs of 
youth themselves. 
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Organizational Responsibilities 

The roles and responsibilities for national, regional 
and prime sponsor staff are outlined below. These 
responsibilities have been carefully considered to 
avoid duplication of effort and to maximize coordina- 
tion between the staffs. 

1. National Office 

o Issue demonstration project procedures/ 
and guidelines and reporting instructions. 

o Brief appropriate Regional office staff 
and train prime sponsor staff on the 
implementation of the procedures arid 
guidelines . 

o Issue planning grants. 

o Jointly approve annual plan siibparts with 
the Regional Office. 

o Arrange and manage internal evaluation 
efforts . 

o Provide onsite technical assistance as 
appropriate. 

o Perform appropriate reviews in conjunction 
with Regional Office staff 

o Report to Congress March 1, 1980, and pro- 
pose legislative chances based on orocess 
evaluation. 

2. Regional Office 

o Provide youth coordinator representation 
to participate in work group. 

o Jointly review, process, and approve annual 
plan subparts with National Office. 

o Conduct monitoring as described below, 

o Accompany National Office staff on reviews 
where appropriate. 
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o Identify a single contact person to 

coordinate regional and national respon- 
sibilities and work with grant officer. 
Federal Representative, and prime sponsor 
coordinator . 

o Regional Youth Coordinator will retain a 
strong and active role in both identifica- 
tion and resolution of problems during 
planning, implementation, and operations 
during the demonstration period. 

Prime Sponsor 

o Identify a single contact person to coordinate 
the overall management of the project who will 

(a) Act as a liaison with the Regional 
Office contact person, 

Cb) Surface any problems encountered 
during the plauining and operation 
of the program, 

(c) Develop euid assign staff roles in 
preparing plauis, 

(d) Represent the prime sponsor during 
national and regional planning 
efforts and diiring the operation 
of the project, 

Ce) Meet with the national and regional 
staff and work group as required 
during the planning and implementa- 
tion stage, 

Cf] Develop an approvable annual plan 
subpart and meet required operating 
and reporting requirements, 

Cg) Coordinate self -evaluation on project 
outcomes, as described under knowledge 
development CSection VI) , auid 

Ch) Monitor worksites and manage subgrants. 
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Federal Monitoring 

Monitoring tools will be developed and distributed 
from the National Office but regular monitoring 
visits will be scheduled by the Regional Offices • 
Sj.nce MIS data for CYEP will not be included in the 
Regional Automated System (HAS} and since the pro*- 
gram design and performance measures differ 
substantially from formula funded youth programs, 
monitoring of CYEP projects will not conform to 
traditional Regional Office practices • In addition 
there will be, at minimum/ quaurterly and end--of- 
year monitoring by Federal staff teams. 

Federal monitoring will focus on: 

(1) Conformity of actual operations to plans; 

C2} Service mix adaptability to and linkages 
with community resources; 

(3) The quality of Employability Plan and Records 
and how they relate to CETA service agreements 
and the provision of services under other 
programs ; 

(4) Individual enrollee needs and benefits versus 
program design; 

(5) Reporting procedures and MIS, and 

(6) The structure of CYEP service agreements, 
units of service and certification standards. 
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rv. PLANNING 

A. Project Overview 

Because of the constant pressures on the CETA 
system to respond to the most pressing employ- 
ment needs of its clientele/ CETA has not 
always been able to effectively address the long- 
term catreer development needs of youth. Further- 
more r although program linkages have always been 
encouraged, there has been no systematic approacch 
to the career development needs of youth. The 
Employability Plan and Record which is the core of 
CYEP is intended to provide the vehicle for addressing 
these issues and also serves the basis for future 
planning. 

The current youth programs have varying restrictions 
on age, income, eligibility, the length of participation 
and allowable activities; thus, sponsors cannot provide 
a logical progression of services necessary for youth. 
By removing these restrictions and permitting sponsors 
to determine the services and activities appropriate 
to each youth's development, the demonstration project 
will seek to improve services to youth, especially 
the disadvantaged, by planning, coordinating and 
sequencing services to meet individual needs. 

Another positive aspect of this project is the 
increased flexibility conmiunities will have in 
determining which activities and what proportion of 
their total youth resources will be used to respond 
to various local needs of youth. In order for this 
to succeed, a close review of local labor market, 
demographic, educational and other pertdLnent inforaa- 
tion relevant to the employment needs of youth is 
crucial. Even after the initial activities mix is 
determined, the prime sponsor should continually 
review and, if necessary modify, the CYEP offerings 
to make sxire that the activities are responding to 
the needs of individual participants and the 
community. 
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B. Applicable Guidelines 

The guidelines for CYEP are contained in this 
document. The regulations governing programs under 
Part A, Subparts 2 and 3 and Part C of Title IV 
of CETA are superceded by these guidelines 
unless specific reference is made to applicable 
sections of the regulations. Such references 
will refer to the Title IV regulations of 
March 6 and March B, 1979. The CYEP demonstration 
project is being funded with YETP discretionary funds 
and, therefore, is not subject to YETP, YCCIP and 
SYEP regulations governing the formula funded programs 
(see preaxnble to March 9, 1979, Title IV regulations). 
The CYEP guidelines contain the rules under which the 
demonstration projects will operate and, thus, also 
serve as the basis for regional office review, approval 
and monitoring in the designated sites. Conversely, 
the regulations of Parts 675 and 676 of Title XX 
published April 3, 1979, will apply to CYEP unless 
specifically excluded in this document. 

C. Eligibility 

The provision of CYEP services, other than limited 
services, is restricted to youth ages 14-21 who 
are unemployed, underemployed or in-school and 
whose family income does not exceed 85 percent 
of the lower living standard income level. 
Limited services activities may be available to all 
youth (ages 14-21) in the prime sponsor area regardless 
. of income. An Employability Plan and Record will be 
developed on all youth who are registered for CYEP. 

D. Key Program Desicfn Features 
EmplovcUaility Plem and Record 

The CYEP design calls for the development of an 
Employability Plan and Record (EPR) (and service 
agreements) for ail youth wno register for CYEP . 
The EPR is an individualized long-range career 
development plan and strategy geared to the 
youth's skills, interests and aptitudes. 

The EPR is a tool for overall career planning and 
should include a step-by-step plan for the youth's 
career development from the time of the initial 
registration for CYEP until the youth reaches age 
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22. It should be jointly developed by the youth and 
the CYEP counselor and should contain the overall 
employability development strategy including education, 
training and other services and activities, both in 
and outside CYEP that the youth should pursue to meet 
his/her career objectives. In addition to information 
on employability development, the EPR should contain, 
at a minimum: 

(1) The participant's application/intake forms 
including work history and eligibility 
determination information; 

(2) A log sheet for noting the results of 
participant contacts; 

(3) Assessment information, test scores, and 
completion records; 

(4) Attendance records, participant evaluations, 
education attainment certificates, status 
check and followup forms; 

(5) Status change records; and 

(6) The employability development strategy and 
service agreement (s ) . 

The CYEP application/intake document should contain 
all of the information required by the participant 
record as described in 20 CPR 676.75-3 Cb) (1) Ci-iii) . 
The employability plan should be developed consistent 
with the requirements of 20 CPR 677.2(c). 

Since it is the intent that eventually one EPR 
might be shared with the vocational rehabilita- 
tion, vocational education and elementary and 
secondary education systems and the Employment 
Service, specific service objectives, plans and 
timetables will be spelled out in separate ser- 
vices agreements. These agreements will be finite 
plans covering a specified period of time and re- 
lated to the provision of one or more services 
consistent with the strategy agreed to in the EPR. 

Under a fully implemented system, the EPR might 
thus include a CYEP service agreement as well as 
a vocatioryal education service agreement . 
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Service agreements might be overlapping o^^^^JJ^g^"^ ' 
For instance, a youth might be concurrently partxcx- 
D^JiiS ircl^a- aid vocational rehabilitation and have 
le^iL^gre^ents under both. Another youth nay have 
a rSp service agreement covering activities related 
Jn^!/Seria?tiIipation in CYEP while in high school, 
Se^S^ro^toi post-secondary vocationaleducatxon 
program and eventually return to CYSP for OJT and 
placement assistance. 

Even though it may not be possible to develop and 
tmoioment a unified delivery and employabilxty de- 
^ll^^l pl^lirsystem Smediately, Pri?!^^P°^^°" 
uSdeicYEP should strive to achieve these important 

program objectives. 

Eliqible youth in need of services will work with their 
coSnse?ors to develop CYEP . services agreements 

SSh will specify what ^^^i^j^tf "^,S?t of^tSI youth's 
and what outcomes are expected °iip g^^Ice 

participation in the program, although the CYEP^ervxce 
IgreemeSt is a nonbinding document, xt should se^e 
tl tS common reference point for the y?«^ J P*^^^^'- 
pitSn within the program. Over ^J^^^^*"' 
several service agreements might be wrxtten. 

r^rw service acreement will serve as a control 
Tc^^t lofpa^ttSpant/counselor decisions related to 
snecific proqram activities and the long-term 
ISIte^ ll?f ^t in the EPR. The format for the 
sS?ic?ag?eemeht, which will be developed by each 
prSe sponsor, must contain at a mxnimum: 

(1) The name and social security number of 
the participant; 

(2) The date the service agreement form is 
completed ; 

(3) The name of the system with ^^ich the agree- 

^ me^t is made, e.g., CETA or Vocational Education; 
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(4) The goals and objectives of the service 
agreement; 

(5) A timetable for the activities and services 
under the agreement including: 

a. the expected and actual beginning and 
ending dates of the agreement; 

b. the name of the lanit of service and ' 
the service deliverer; 

c. a brief description of the program activity; 

d. the expected auid actual results of participa- 
tion; and 

e. whether or not the participant completed the 
prescribed activity. 

The EPRr besides providing a road map of how the 
youth is to attain his/her career goal, should also 
serve as a travel log. In other words, it should be 
maintained as a continuing record of the status and 
progress of the youth. At each noint of contact 
with CYEPr and at regular interv. :s while receiving 
services r a registrant's status will be assessed 
and recorded. The record might include a retro- 
spective of experience since the last contact where 
there has been a hiatus. Fo:v instance, a summer job 
applicant who had last receiv^cl servi'^es during the 
previous summer might be asjved quastions concerning 
accomplishments in and out of school during the 
fall and winter. Psychometric and other tests might 
be given amd recorded to determine progress. The 
periodic followups of registrants should also be 
used as a means to determine their views concerning 
services received or not received r both within and 
outside CYEP. Youth views should be retained within 
the EPR because they reflect attitudes towards 
participation and might be a fundamental ingredient 
for understanding the needs of each individual. 
They might also be compiled for various units of 
service to determine how participants perceive 
their involvement. 
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The EPR can, therefore, be used as the data base to 
determine the effectiveness of various units of 
service. For instance, completers and noncompleters 
of units of service can be compared, at the time of 
their recuired status check as can similar indivi- 
duals who do and do not participate in particular 
units. In the first year or two of the demonstration, 
the information base may be too small to achieve such 
assessments, but over time, it should be possible to 
determine the impact of each unit of service for 
different types of individuals. 

Units of Service and Compentencv Cer tification 

Activities in CYEP are defined as both free 
standing activities such as work experience, on- 
the-job training- and skill training and combina- 
tions of interrelated activities. Work experience 
might thus be provided in conjunction with skill 
training, education or preemployment experience. 
These single or combined activities, units of 
service, are the basic building blocks of the CiEP 
service agreement and are the reportable program 
activity units for the CYEP MIS. A CYEP service 
agreement might prescribe one unit of service or a 
structured sequence of units of service. Completion 
or noncompletion of the 15 units of service will 
be recorded in each participant's EPR. The total 
number of completions and noncompletions for each 
of the units of service will be recorded m the 
CYEP Participant report. 

In order for both the participant and-the c°^^selor 
to be able to measure the participant; s Progress within 
CYEP, benchmarks or competency criteria should be 
established. Competencies may be gained both withm 
and outside CYEP. Attainment of these competencies 
or benchmarks will result in the prime sponsors certi- 
fication that the youth has attained a defined level 
of performance as measured by the certification 
criteria. 
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The CYEP will have competencies certified in four 
basic areas. The first is a preemployment certifi- 
cation indicating a basic awareness of the world- 
of-work and the receipt of a range of occupational 
inforruition. A second certification will be by the 
attainment GEO/ high school diploma or some other test 
or credential of educational achievement . The third 
certification will be for job skills acquired through 
institutional or on-the-joo training for a particulau: 
job. The fourth certification reflects work maturity 
or full employ ability. 

Certification criteria relates to an individual's 
attainment of competency in one of the four certification 
areas not to the provision of any specified services.. 
ThuS/ they should not be equated with units of service. 
It is possible, however/ that the criteria for completion 
of a unit of service may be expressed in terms of 
competency attainment/ such as attainment of a certain 
skill level. 

Consistency of certification criteria within each 
prime sponsor jurisdiction is important so that 
individual progress can be measured in a consistent 
manner despite the fact that individual perfor- 
mance will vary within units of service and attain- 
able objectives may differ from individual to 
individual. This will permit the CYEP service 
agreement and the EPR to serve as 'a tracking system 
for participant progress within the program in 
addition to being the mechanism for detailing completion 
or noncompletion of designated activites within units 
of service. It is important that certification 
criteria reflects community values and are accepted 
for CYEP participants. The employer community/ 
certification criteria that will be understood and 
accepted by all employers in their dealings with CYEP. 
Prime sponsors should consider using their local youth 
councils to help develop and refine certification 
criteria for their jurisdictions. 
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E. Services for Youth 



The CYEP conceptual design calls for a program in 
^ich all initial applicants will P^^^^^^,^"^^" 
vidualized assessment and an EPR ^^^^ .^^^J^^^^^gf ' 
vor vouth from families whose income is above the 
II pScSt of the lower living standard income level, 
i e , "Limited Services Eligible" registrants, 

OTIP^rvice agreement will be prepared nor will 
they receive compensation during their parti- 
cipltion. The youth may, however, be provided the 
following "individualized limited services": 

(1) Continuing assessment and counseling; 

(2) Occupational and world-of-work information, 
including information on apprenticeship training; 

(3) Placement assistance; 

(4) Aid in overcoming sex-stereotyping; 

(5) Pollowup; and 

(6) Referral to other community services and programs 

Tn addition, CYEP may provide programs of generalized 
limited sSSiicea to kn? youth in the prime sponsor area. 
ciSirSl ISitH servicM activities include career 

Snd cSjeSr information centers as well as the low 
ffoit referral-type services available under individ- 
SuUriSSedlSrvices. Any agency, CETA or non- 
CETA may refer youth to these activities. Youth who 
r-eiive aeneralized limited services do not have to 
bUioistS^Sd for CYEP. However, prime sponsors should 
SScSSigS ySutS to register for CYEP "^^^^J ' /^^^J.^ 
is recuired for youth receiving only generalized limited 
ilr^iSs !nd onli the cost of providing such 
SiU be reported in the CYEP MIS. No Participant 
characSeriitici will be collected on youth receiving 
general limited services. 
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For income eligible youth, a CYEP service agreement 
will be developed which sets out the '*units of 
service'* to be provided to attain the EPR 
objectives. **Units of service** will include the 
range of substantive activities authorized under 
CETA~on-the-job and skill training, vocational 
exploratrion, work experience, preemployment ex*- 
perience, education, and supportive services, as 
well as combinations of these units of services. 

If the CYEP service agreement calls for a combina- 
tion or education and work experience and these 
activities are offered concurrently, even if 
offered by different deliverers, the unit of 
service for this participant should be defined as 
''work experience and education.'* If the participa- 
tion is sequential, the participant should be 
counted in the first unit of service, education, 
and then in the second, work experience. 

For a youth registered in CYEP, receipt of 
individualized limited services will be recorded 
on the EPR if it is individualized separate from 
other units of service. It is expected that every 
''unit of service" will include some limited services 
such as occupational information and placement. The 
expenditures for these limited services are tracked 
separately unless they are built into the unit of 
service. For instance, if a youth has completed 
work experience and then is referred to a placement 
agent, he or she is considered in the work 
experience unit of service and then as a recipient 
of limited individualized services. If, on the other 
hand, job development and placement service is given 
by the supervisor of the work-experience unit, the 
youth is simply a participant in the work experience 
unit of service. 

The units of service would, thus, be as follows: 

(1) Work experience; 

(2) On-the-job training; 

(3) Skill training; 
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(4) Education; 

(5) Preemployment experience; 

(6) Supportive services only; 

(7) Work experience and skill training; 

(8) Work- experience and education; 

(9) work experience and preemployment experience; 

(10) On-the-job training and skill training; 

(11) On-the-job training and education; 

(12) On-the-job training and preemployment experience; 

(13) Skill training and education; 

(14) Skill training and preemployment experience; and 

(15) Education and preemployment experience. 

It should be possible to operationally define each 
discrete unit of service in terms that describe 
exactly what is being received by the participant. 
Supportive services, if purchased in conjunction 
with another unit of service, will simply be counted 
as an expenditure within this unit of service rather 
than being recorded as a separate unit of service 
expenditure. 

A youth's participation in a unit of service will 
vary in duration and intensity depending on individual 
need. For one youth, his or her involvement in a 
unit of service might be remedial education and pre- 
employment experience during the summer. For another 
out-of-school youth, the work experience unit of 
service may be prescribed for 6 months of full-time 
activity. 
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Each CYEP service agreement will set forth the 
performance standards against which the youth's 
participation will be measured. The length of time 
expected to complete the unit of service will be 
specified in the service agreement as well as the 
hotirs per week, the estimated cost of the service 
and the amount of income support given to the 
participant* The CYEP service agreement, will also 
list the requirements for completion of the unit of 
service and the expected and actual outcomes to be 
gained by the individual. 

Under CYEP, no distinction will be made regarding 
the services available to in- and out-of -school 
youth. However, to the extent possible, prime 
sponsors should attempt to develop programs for 
in-school as well as out-of-school youth in which 
academic credit is aweurded. This will mean that 
prime sponsors must work with LEA's in structuring 
programs and determining the standards by which 
the award of credit will be determined. It is 
important that the prime sponsor and the credit 
awaurding agency agree in advance to the conditions 
under which credit will or will not be granted. 
Credit may be '•academic", applied to core educational 
requirements such as mathematics, social studies 
and English, or it may be "elective", counting 
toward graduation but not core requirements. 

P. Participant Flow 

Under a full implemented CYEP design, any youth 
registered for CYEP is eligible for and will be 
provided an EPR and, at a minimum, counseling 
services. The EPR will include the determination 
of eligibility for CYEP services (i.e., income 
below 85 percent of the lower living standard) . 
Upon completion of the income eligibility deter- 
mination, the youth becomes a CYEP registrant. 
CYEP registrants are reported in one of the 
following registrant status categories : 
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Limited Services Eligible - Youth with family 
incomes above percent of the lower living 
standard income level who are eligible to receive 
specified low-cost individualized services funded 
under CYEP are designated "limited services 
eligible." They are not eligible for a CYEP service 
agreement or for "units of service." Youth who 
receive individualized limited services will be 
assessed at periodic intervals Cno less than 
every 6 months) to determine status and progress, 
and will receive counseling and adjustment to 
their EPR's. If evidence of an income or family 
status change is made available and the youth is 
now found to be eligible for "units of service' , 
the information will be noted in the EPR and the 
registrant status will be changed to the appro- 
priate category. 

Unavailable for Services - Registrants who have 
moved out of the prime sponsor area, entered 
the armed forces, have declared they are not 
interested in services or cannot be located after 
a reasonable period of time will be designated 
as "unavailable for services" and no additional 
followup will be required unless the registrant 
seeks additional services. 

Comprehensive Services Eligible - Registrants 
whose latest available family income data 
indicates eligibility for all CYEP services will 
be In the "comprehensive services eligible 
category if they are not currently receiving 
services and their CYEP service agreement does 
not call for participation in an activity within 
30 days. Youth in this category will be followed- 
up at least every 6 months to determine what 
services, if any, should be provided. 

Transition - Registrants whose service agreement 
calls " f o r 'partlclpatlon in a unit of service 
within 30 days, as well as those who have 
completed or terminated from a unit of service in 
the last 30 days, are considered "transition 
registrants. It is during this period that EPR's 
and CYEP service agreements should receive particular 
scrutiny to assess their currency and appropriate- 
ness. 
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The transition period should be used to prepare 
youth for their upcoming unit of service through 
orientation, assessment/ counseling or other 
services. During this period, the youth 
leaving a unit of service should take stock of 
where he/she is and what the next step should 
be. This is particularly important for youth 
entering or leaving a sximmer component. 

Participant - Registrants who are in units of 
service eure called "participants". Progress 
of •*partlcipants" will be subject to a status 
check every 30 days. The CY2P service agree- 
ment will indicate the intervals when more 
comprehensive reassessments are to occur. 

It is anticipated that there will be much 
movement between categories over the span 
of the EPR (from the point of registration 
through age 21). As an example, a young 
male age 14 may apply to CYEP. An EPR is 
prepared and the family income is found to 
be above 85 percent of the lower living 
standard income level. The youth then becomes 
a "Limited Services Eligible" registrant. He 
is assessed and counseled about vocational 
offerings in the high school and a service 
agreement is made with the school system. 
Under ideal conditions, the EPR will be 
shared with the school and he will be enrolled 
in a vocatio-.al course of his choice. Followup 
by CYEP six months later reveals family disruption, 
the absence cf one breadwinner, and a reduction 
in family income to below 85 percent of the 
LLSIL. At this point, the youth becomes a 
"Comprehensive Services Eligible" registrant. A 
subsequent ch ':k reveals he is still in school and 
is doing fine in his vocational education 
classes. A CY2P service agreement is then 
prepared which ?alls for a summer job related 
to vocational ..raining. Thirty days prior to 
thfr bttglnnlr of the summer program, the youth 
becoffle:4 "'I .nsition" registrant. Re receives 
orientation «ibout the summer job and its require- 
ments during this period. In June, he begins 
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working and becomes a "iParticipant. " At 
the end of the summer, he returns to 
school and a reassessment suggests that 
no work experience would be appropriate be- 
cause he must concentrate on his studies . 
He reenters the "Comprehensive Services 
Eligible" category and contact is main- 
tained with him on a regular basis. 

At age 18, he decides to enlist and is 
accepted by the armed forces. He becomes 
"Unavailable for Service's" at this point. 
Unfortunately , he is terminated from the _ 
armed forces and returns home without a job. 
His EPR is reactivated and adjusted to meet 
his cxirrent need. He now becomes "Compre- 
hensive Services Eligible." He is referred 
to the Job Corps and leaves the area to go 
to the Job Corps center. He again goes in- 
to the "Unavailable for Services" category. 

All this occurs over 5 years. At each 
pcint of contact with CYEP, the EPR is 
adjusted to reflect new needs and changes 
in status, and a CYEP service agreement 
is prepared to meet these needs. Units 
of service completed under CYEP are 
recorded, as well as those achievements in 
vocational education, the military and the 
Job Corps. 

In depth EPR reassessments for all participants 
must be planned for, and scheduled consistent with 
the program design type of activity and the needs 
of the individual. A plan for how these 
reassessments will be scheduled and managed should 
be included in the annual plan. 

Hopefully, the EPR can guide this process. For 
instance, if initial entrance tests revealed a 
mechanical bent, the vocational education course 
arranged might be in auto mechanics and the initial 
summer job in the city's motor pool. The military 
experience might include advanced training in auto 
repair consummated by enrollment in the Job Corps' 
UAW Advanced Career Training into auto mechanics. 
The end accomplishment would be a union job at a 
high level of pay despite the various forward and 
backward steps taken during the program period. 
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Status Check and Reassessment (Followup). 

Progress of all "Participants" must be checked every 
30 days and "Limited Services Eligible" and 
"Comprehensive Services Eligible" registrants at 
least every six months. In addition, all completers 
and noncompleters from units of service who are not 
participating in other units of service must be followed 
up within 30 days of leaving the unit of service, If 
the followup reveals a satisfactory status amd no need 
for further' service , the youth enters the "Compre- 
hensive Services Eligible" category. If the youth 
cannot be found, he or she enters the "Unavailable 
for Services" category. Finally, if the registrant 
needs further assistance, is willing to participate 
and is scheduled to enter a unit of service within 
the next 30 days, he or she remains in the "Transition" 
registrauat category. (See also followup summary on 
next page.) 

Eligibility Certification 

Youth who apply for CYEP will be subject to an income 
eligibility determination. While the youth is a 
"Participant" or is moving back and forth between 
the "Transition" and "Participant" status no additional 
income verification will be made. However, any youth 
reported as either a "Comprehensive Services Eligible", 
"Unavailable for Services", or "Limited Services 
Eligible" regiatrzmt must be recertified, income 
eligible before entering the "Transition" or 
"Participant" status. 

Citizen Review Panel 

CETA Youth Councils are charged with the responsibility 
for: setting basic goals, policies and procedures; 
facilitating coordination among the various CETA 
programs and between CETA and other programs? and 
monitoring, evaluating, and making recommendations 
to the prime sponsor regarding the better utilization 
and coordination of delivery of such services. 
Although a primaury purpose of planning ccur 3ils has 
been to include the community in policy for:^ulation 
for CETA programming, planning councils havrt in many 
instances not been able to successfully carry out 
this mission. In particular, it has been difficult 
to involve CETA client groups in a meaningful way 
in policy deliberations. 



Registrant Status 

Liinited Services 
Eligible 



Unavailable for 
Services 



Com prehensive Services 
Eligible 



Transition 



Participant 



Definition 

Family income exceeds 
85 pe:'cent of the lower 
living standard income level. 

Cannot be located, moved 
away, or not interested in 
service. 

Income eligible but not 
receiving or scheduled to 
receive services In 30 days 



Having completed or 
terminated from a unit 
of service within 30 
days or scheduled to 
receive services within 
30 days. 

Currently participating 
in a unit of service. 



PoUowup 
Every 6 months 



None 



CD 

Every 6 months | 
or prior to 
change registrant 
status 

Thirty-day status 
check 



50 



Thirty day status 
check plus 
periodic reassess- 
ment . f, ^ 

51 
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Therefore, under CYEPf youth councils will be urged 
to redirect their attention from the advisory role, 
during the planning and design phase, to the monitor- 
ing and review responsibilities already provided for 
in the regulations. 

Within each jurisdiction, the Youth Council will 
act as a Citizen Review Panel monitoring and evalua- 
ting operational programs to assess: whether ser- 
vices are being adequately provided by the various 
program deliverers; whether services are appropriate 
to address client needs; and whether program outcomes 
indicate that individuals are being helped to 
progress toward achievement of their employment goals. 

Youth Council members will be given the opportunity 
to visit program sites on a regular basis, to meet 
with paurticipants and staff as well as xio obser^/e 
operations on their own. Youth members auid others 
will be able to bring their own perceptions and 
priorities to this task and, thus, will be able 
to provide prime sponsors with a broad-based non- 

. technical assessment of wheth^^r the programs work. 

* For instance, private sector representatives 
could assess programs based on whether graduates 
have attained competencies necessary for employment 
within the world of work. At the same time, this 
might help create more effective ties to the private 
sector resulting in increased placements within the 
private sector. Representatives of other community 
programs would become more familiar with the opera- 
tional aspects of CYEP and they could make 
recommendations for improved coordination between 
CYEP and other programs, peurticularly in the 
educational system. 

Given the broad representation of constituencies on 
the Youth Council, the Council should also be used 
to assist in the development of unit performance 
standards, including standards for the award of 
education credit, and competency certification 
criteria. 

H. Planning Considerations 

A Consolidated Youth Employment Program Annual Plan 
Subpart will be submitted to the region in lieu of 
annual plans for YETP, YCCIP, and SYEP. The CYEP 
Subpart will also contain the plan for youth activities 
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to be carried out under Title II B/C. Instructions 
for preparation of the CY2P annual plan subpart 
narrative are contained in Attachment I. 

Although CYEP will be planned and funded on a 
fiscal year basis consistent with the timetable 
established for other CETA programs, it should be 
conceived of as a multi-year continuum of service 
delivery based on the needs of individual 
participants. This will undoubjiedly cause problems 
especially at the outset when there is insufficient 
information on participants needs to use as a basis 
of plauining. In sxibsequent years, EPR's will 
provide an important source of information on which 
to plan. 

In addition, there are other major considerations 
that should be kept in mind during the CYEP planning 
process. These are identified below to surface the 
issues and stimulate the individual prime sponsors 
to consider and address each item as appropriate in 
their jurisdiction. 

1. Tramsition from Categorical to Consolidated 

It is not expected that a fully implemented 
CYEP can be put in place by October 1, 1979, 
or even within the first year of operation. 
Since a phased implementation approach is 
contemplated, the CYEP subpart narrative should 
consider how the delivery and planning system 
will be changed immediately, during the first 
year, in the second year and beyond. For instance, 
the certification procedures may require a 
year to develop, particularly those related 
to skill competencies where employer involve- 
ment in setting performance measures for 
individuals might increase the credibility of 
the certification. It might take several years 
to work out the arrangements for the sharing of 
EPR's with the education amd vocational education 
systems and education's acceptance of the 
responsibility for preparing individualized 
service agreements for their programs. In 
addition, each prime sponsor will have to 
decide to what extent he/she will, during 
the first year, be able to provide for the 
development of EPR's for all youth who apply 
for services. 
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Program Planning for Fluctuating Seasons 

The CYSP eliminates the distinction between 
••summer" and "other" programs. Prime sponsors 
may plan a year-roxind program whereby 
eligibility, program design, and other features, 
will not be arbitrarily forced into seasonal 
patterns. However, this does not imply that 
seasonal fluctuation of youth unemployment needs 
are not of primary importance and should not be 
considered during the planning process. Most 
prime sponsors will continue to have a higher 
level of participants during the summer months 
than during the winter and fall because of season 
ality of need. All youth registered in CYEP 
must have an SPR including youth participating 
only in a sxommer component. In developing such 
EPR's, consideration should be given to multi - 
year participation and year-round followup. 
In other words, the EPR's might prescribe one 
type of summer work experience for a 16-year 
old and another for the same individual when 
he or she is 18. The plan for summer jobs must 
anticipate these varying needs. Where the same 
individual receives services in the winter or 
fall, these should be linked, insofar as possible 
to the units of service in the summer in order 
to achieve continuity. 

Program Linkage 

Under 20 CFR 676.23, all prime sponsors are 
required to maintain an inventory of potential 
deliverers of services. The youth program 
regulations further stress the importance of 
identifying available community resources and 
developing program linkages with them. The 
intent of these provisions is to help the 
prime sponsor develop opportunities for cross 
referral to other progreuns and foster better 
utilization of available community resources. 
The rationale for improving such program link- 
ages is that the quality of services will be 
improved because the resources and expertise 
of other agencies can be used to complement 
CETA programs. Duplication of effort and 
reduced competition^ among programs will result 
in cost savings which enable programs to serve 
more youth more effectively. 
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4. Title II B/C Integration with Ti tle IV CYEP 

The olanning for Title II B/C programs for youth 
must* be integrated into the CYEP annual plan 
subtsart and the programs should be operated 
in a consolidated manner. All Title II authorized 
services except upgrade training are allowable 
under CYEP. 

a. Eligibility 

Since eligibility criteria for CYEP and 
Title II B/C differ, prime sponsors will 
need to track youth separately to ensure 
adherence to eligibility requirements. 
Title I' services are limited to those 
individuals whose family income does not 
exceed 70 percent of the lower living 
standard income level, while CYEP allows 
services to youth up to 85 percent of the 
lower living standard income level for 
comprehensive services with no regard for 
income eligibility for youth who participate 
in limited services activities. 

b. Maintenance of Effort 

The administrative requirement that prime 
sponsors maintain their level of effort 
under Title II should be achieved through 
the identification of dollars that were used 
to support youth between 14 and 21 served 
under the Title II (then Title I) program 
as the end of the second quarter of FY 1977. 
This dollar level should constitute the core 
of Title II supported activity. The CYEP 
prime sponsors may elect to serve proportion- 
ately fewer youth than those served as of 
March 31, 1977 where higher costs or more 
intensive services are to be provided within 
the same dollar resources. Prime sponsors 
must, however, justify such chamges in 
youth levels to Regional Offices in order 
to obtain approval of the subpart. 
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c. Appropriation Accountability 

Given the differences in eligibility 
criteria, allowable services, maintenance* 
of-effort requirements and the fact that 
integration of funding grants caxuot be 
accomplished during the demonstration 
period, prime sponsors will have to meet 
fiscal accountability requirements under 
both Titles II and 17. 

CYEP reporting calls for the consolidated 
reporting of Title II and Title IV partici- 
pants in CYEP activities and combined total 

accrued expenditures. Reporting of Title 
17 participants and dollars will also have 
to be done within the regular prime spon-jor 
reporting system consistent with the FY 1980 
Title II requirements and the requirements 
in the CETA Forms Preparation Handbook . 

Several approaches can be used to accomplish 
the dual reporting requirements . 

(1) Prime sponsors may need to construct 
internal records that will initially 
ensure separate participant and cost 
tracking by title. Total accrued 
expenditures and participation for 
Title 17 can be determined by sub- 
tracting accrued expenditures and 
enrollment related to Title II from 
the CYEP total. 

(2) A first-in, first-out accounting method 
can be used in which costs related to 
participants served early are charged to 
c particular appropriation title until 
those resources are exhausted. Sub- 
sequent participant costs are then charged 
to resotarces from the other titles; or 

(3) A system of proportionate accrued ex- 
penditure accounting (analogous to 
the administrative cost pooling pro- 
cedures) can be used. This method 
assumes that expenditures occur in the 
same proportion that each title con* 
tributes to the total resource base. 



Both options 2 and 3 assume that the services 
and activities provided cannot 
distinguished by title, and that all CYEP 
registrants are Title II eligible. Where 
this is not the case (limited services, 
services to those whose income is above 
the 70 percent or upgrading) , specif ic 
title identity must be maintained. 
Second, options 2 and 3 assume that a pre- 
determined planned level of resource con- 
tribution has been established, by title. 

Another approach that may be considered is to 
designate an activity or project that has 
traditionally served Title II eligible youth 
ana been financed by Title II funds as a Title 
II activity. Once so identified, youth who 
meet the Title II eligibility criteria can 
be referred to the activity and designated 
as Title II participants for reporting and 
accountabil-ty purposes. 

Whichever of the four methods is used 
(participant tracking, first- in/first-out , 
proportion accounting, or project designation) , 
prime sponsors must be able to ensure: 

(a) Distinct accountability by title 
of all participants and the 
related accrued expenditures; 

(b) That accountability is maintained for 
the Letter of Credit drawdowns con- 
sistent with the Notice of Fund Avail- 
ability; and, 

(c) That eligibility and services limita- 
tions are adhered to. 



Data Format 

The planning, reporting and participant infor- 
mation forms developed for CYEP differ from 
chose currently used for Title II. The 
EPR and service agreement contain all the 
information required by the Title II EDP . Thus, 
the EPR and CYEP service agreement should be 
considered a substitute for an EDP. All CYEP 
registrants (including Title II youth) will 
have EPR's developed starting October 1, 1979. 
No matter which new or already existing for- 
mats or computer programs are used for CYEP, 
prime sponsors must ensure that all CYEP 
data elements discussed in Attachment 2 are 
included in the reporting system. 
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5. Coordination with Other CETA Activities 

To the extent feasible / CYEP should be coordinated 
with: programs for youth being operated under 
Title II; provisions governing supplemental 
vocational assistance and coordination between 
prime sponsors and education agencies; Titles 
II and IV programs for statewide services; 
and other programs as appropriate. 

6. Coordination with State Employment Security 
Agencies ( SESA ' s ) 

CETA regulations require that all programs be 
coordinated with local SESA offices to the 
maximum extent feasible. Under CYSP^ there are 
many potential areas in which program linkages 
make sense. In particular^ SESA's may be 
uniquely qualified to provide a wide range of 
limited services to participants and to assist in 
the development of EFR's. in cases where the 
SESA provides sxibstantial services to CYEP 
participants, prime sponsors should consider 
having SESA local offices develop SESA service 
agreements with youth. 

7. LEA'S and CYEP 

CYEP requires that when an in-school program 
for elementary or secondary school age youth 
is operated it shall be administered under 
written agreements between the prime sponsor, 
and one or more LEA's. The agreement should 
include the procedure whereby each youth's 
EPR will be related to the youth's academic 
pursuits within the school setting. CYEP/ 
LEA agreements will be developed in accordance 
with 20 CFR 680.7 except subsection (a). 

Under extraordinary circumstances / a prime 
sponsor may request that an in-school program 
be operated outside the scope of a CYEP/LEA 
agreement. Any such alternate plan must be 
fully justified by the prime sponsor and approved 
by the Regional Administrator. No registered youth 
can be denied services solely on the inability of 
the prime sponsor and the LEA to come to an agreement. 
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Where feasible, the CYEP/LEA agreement will in- 
clude a plan for the joint utilization of EPR s 
by both the education and vocational education 
systems. In fact, preparation and maintenance 
of such plans for students may be contracted 
through the schools. The aim is to achieve 
coordination not only on the system level, but 
on the individualized service level. 

Selection and Utilization of Service Deliverers 

With CYEP emphasis on individualized service 
there may be a need to develop a central intake 
unit or shift current services and service 
deliverers. Contracting for these services 
must meet local and Federal procurement 
regulations including a selection process ^ which 
provides for special consideration to CBO s 
of demonstrated effectiveness as described in 
20 CFR 676.23 of the CETA regulations of April 3, 
1979. There should be heavy reliance on a wide 
variety of community resources which have demon- 
strated their ability to worJc with youth. 

Staff Training and Progra m Marketing 

Staff development is critical to any successful 
program operation and especially so m the 
plaining and program delivery of CTEP. It is 
Lportant that staff understand at the outset 
the philosophical differencies between the CYEP 
and "doing business as usual." While program 
activity may appear to remain the same o^.™. ^ 
surface, the basis for providing such activities 
will have changed. The CYEP represents a sub- 
stantive move for CETA youth programs to a more 
comprehensive long-term approach to solving 
youth unemployment problems. It moves program 
linkages from an institutional plane to one 
based on the needs of individual youth. 

Special care must be taken to provide all program 
staff including those of the contractors, sub- 
arantees, and schools with a thorough brief- 
ing on the CYEP concept and its expectations, -he 
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involvement of other interested community 
representatives is critical to the full acceptance 
of these efforts. Prime sponsors are to establish 
briefing sessions for all CBO's, LEA's, elected 
and appointed community officials. Additionally, 
community acceptance will be influenced by media 
exposure and the development of a continuing 
communication process. The planning process and 
the CYEP subpart narrative itself should serve 
as a tool for communication and involvement. 
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V. ADMINISTRATION AND MANAGEMENT 



A. 


Transition Procedures, FY's 1979 & 1980 


B. 


Management Information System 


C. 


Allowable Costs 


D. 


Limits on Participation 


E. 


Reallocation 


F. 


Modifications 


G. 


Maintenance of Effort 


H. 


Compensation 


I. 


Monitoring 


J. 


Maintenance of Records 
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ADMINISTRATION AND MANAGEMENT 

Transitional Procedures - FY^s 1979 and 1980 

1. Bringing Projects into Conformity with CYEP 
Guidelines 

Two areas must be addressed in the transition 
process: The phasing out o£ (1) existing 
YETP and YCCIP programs that may not be 
continued and (2) individuals currently enrolled 
that may not meet the CYEP eligibility criteria. 
First, prime sponsors must review subgrants 
and contracts under existing programs and 
anticipate their compatibility with the CYEP 
design specifications. This may have particular 
impact on the current YCCIP projects. Projects 
developed under YCCIP may be allowable under 
CYEP if they are modified to meet CYEP guidelines. 
Second f participants currently in YCCIP who do 
not meet the eligibility criteria should be 
transitioned to onsubsidized employment wherever 
possible or transferred to other CETA programs 
for which they may be eligible. If these two 
options are not available and a YCCIP project is 
to be continued in FY 1980 ^ participants may be 
allowed to remain in the project under the 
"grandfather" concept until December 31^ 1979/ 
or until they reach the 12-month limits whichever 
is first. All youth enrolled on or after 
October 1^ 1979 ^ must meet the CYEP eligibility 
guidelines . 

2 . Emgloyability Plan and Record (SPR) 

All youth who are enrolled on or after October 1, 
1979, will have an EPR developed within 30 days 
of application. Prime sponsors should plan to 
develop EPR's prior to October 1 for participants 
already enrolled who will be transferred into 
CYEP. 
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Prime sponsor may requart 5^ . -.; 

to offset the cost of devei'^i^ir.i- .t.rr. s .o.- ^.i^ 
youth who apply to CYEP. Do^<Az>^:^-.iyonc r.'.a-a- 
inc such requests will br. n.-^i:* by ch-, '.Tar.c 
office? in Consultation wic- .:Le Oi.-- -?- or Yourh 
Programs . 

Limited Services 

av the end of the second quarter of FY 1980, e^ch 
?YEP prfSe sponsor will develop a plan for serving 
income ineligible youth, if not ^nol^^^^J J,^^^ 
the s^ibpart narrative implementation schedule. 

CETA/LEA Agreements 

Current CETA/LEA agreements should be reviewed 
prior to the implementation of CYEP so that 
Secessary modifications can be made to bring 
these agreements in line with m-school 
activities planned under CYEP. Consideration 
should be given to modifying the current Yr.T. 
CETA/LEA agreement so the program can start at 
the beginning of tiie school year under YETP 
and be converted to CYEP on October 1. 

Financial Transition Proce dures for CYEP 

Prior to the end of FY 1979, each Participating 
tsrime sponsor should make Jin assessment of funds 
?hiS%Ul bl unexpended in their YETP, ^CCIP and 
SYEP subparts as of September 30, 1979. lights 
to these amounts, combined with new obligational 
authority amounts relative to the FY 1980 avail- 
ability for these programs will be relinquished 
to the Regional Administrator in return for an 
equivalent amount of discretionary funds for the 
CYEP demonstration project under a signed 
agreement . 
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The settlement of FY 1979 Annual Plan Suboarts 
for YETP, YCCIP and SYEP will take place 
consistent with the provisions of 20 CFR 
676.45. That is the RA shall determine/ from 
the best information available, for each 
expiring Annual Plan Subpart: 

(1) Total ftanding availability; 

C2) Estimated accrued expenditures; and 

(3) Estimated carryout. 

By a date specified by the RA, each recipient 
shall submit a final Youth Financial Status 
Report for each of the previous year's Annual 
Plan Subpaurts* 

Final settlement of expired Annual Plan Subparts 
shall not be complete until an audit has been 
performed, audit findings have been resolved, 
and final reports have been sxibmitted. 

Through a Notice of Fund Availability, the RA 
will withdraw the estimated caurryout eunounts 
for each of the three programs from the prime 
sponsor's obligational authority amount. 

A CYEP Annual Subpart will be developed for 
FY 1980. For the FY 1980 program year, YETP 
discretionary resources for each prime sponsor 
equal to the combined total of carry-in plus 
new obligational authority for the three programs 
will be allotted to each RA. As CYEP Sxibparts 
are approved, RA's will issue a Notice of Fund 
Availability to each of the prime sponsors. 
The amounts will equal the total allotted for 
Title r7 CYEP. 

Letter of Credit drawdowns for CYEP activities 
will carry the Title IV CYEP identification in 
place of tHe former YETP, YCCIP and SYEP. 

Note: In the event of a continuing resolution 
or delayed dollar availability, FY 1979 carry- 
in resources will not be withdrawn until the 
appropriate level of YETP discretionary resources 
is available. 
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Management Informa tion Systems 

The CYEP will require some changes in prime sponsor 
SnagSent information systems CMIS) but more m 
the classifications and compilation approaches 
San in the fundamental information which must be 
gathered. Currently the prime sponsor must keep 
track of expenditures for each activity, the 
characteristics of participants, participation 
in each category, and termination c'.atus rrom 
^tiv?tiIs:1rS^ps of activities O; . Pf f 
CYEP MIS will track individual partici:jants and 
provide information on expenditures ^^^r 
individual CYEP service agreements. rtie Jiis w-xx 
record outcomes for participants unaer these 
agreements. It must be compiled ^ntc the 
information required by the Department of Labor- 
characteristics of aggregate participants, 
expenditures by unit of service. The CYEP reporting 
ayStem is simpler than that currently used. For 
each registrant there is an EPR which, except for 
?SSse^available for services," is periodically 
updated . 

There are three types of services which are offered 
llnt^ "defcYEP: 1) generalized li^ite*?^ ^^f!^"^' 
2) individualized limited services; and 3) services 
under a CYEP service agreement. For generalized 
limited services only total accrued expenditures 
are kept. For individualized limited services, 
"gisSant characteristics and total expenditures 
are kept. The other CYEP services are reported in 
?e?ms ?f 15 units of service. These are specified 
in the CYEP service agreement and provided to 
income eligible ijegistrants . The terms of 
completion or noncompletion are established in 
each individual's CYEP service agreement, and 
completion or noncompletior -s recorded m uie 
service agreement amd the EPR. 
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Two reports, the CYSP Financial Status Report and 
the Program Status Summary/ will be prepared monthly 
and submitted on a quarterly basis. Reporting 
instructions aure contained in Attachment II. 

C. Allowable Costs 

CYEP funds shall be expended consistent with the 
provisions of 20 CFR 676.40. 

Administrative costs shall be pooled with the 
general administrative cost pool. Administrative 
costs / in general, ^ihould not exceed 20 percent of 
the total CYEP funds except for certain ''special 
costs" that may be authorized by the Office of 
Youth Programs (GYP) . For example, if the GYP 
underwrites the cost of a computer system in a 
prime sponsor aurea, the ''special costs'* will be 
added to administration and the total administrative 
costs may exceed 20 percent of the total funds. In 
order for prime sponsors to be aible to request such 
additional resources, they must be able to justify 
their need by breaking out the various elements 
that make up the administrative cost category. Thus, 
prime sponsors may consider maintaining a separate 
accounting of CYEP administrative costs whether 
pooled or not. All other costs for this demonstration 
will be governed by the current CETA regulations. 

D. Limits on Participation 

Participation in program activities under CYEP Title IV 
funded units of service will not be subject to the 
limitations stated in 20 CPR 676.30. 

E. Reallocation 

The Secretary has the authority to reallocate 
demonstration funds consistent with the CETA 
reallocation provisions, 20 CFR 680.15 and 20 CFR 
676.47, for any prime sponsor that does not meet 
conditions of its gr2mt. 
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Modifications 

Because of the individualized nature of services 
and the lacJc of a data base for planning, ror a 
consolidated program, there will be no requirement 
for modification of the plan using actual versus 
planned performance data. Modifications however i 
governing program design as reflected in the subpart 
narrative may be required. 

Maintenance of Effort 

See discussion under Part IV, Planning, Section H (4) (b) . 
Compensation 

1. wages. Allowances, and Benefits 

CZSP participants will be paid wages and 
allowances and receive fringe benefits as 
provided for in the CETA regulations, except 
as noted below: 

a. Special wage provisions: 

Consistent with the Secretary's authority to carry- 
out programs to test varying approaches in dealing 
with the unemployment problems of youth, CYEP 
prime sponsors are encouraged to establish 
special wage standards for CYEP participants m 
accordance with CETA regulations and the 
provisions of Section 14 of the Pair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938. In establishing such 
wage standards, sponsors must consider the age 
and proficiency of the participant as reflected^ 
by the sponsor's assessment of the participants' 
work competencies. Each sponsor will describe 
in the CYEP narrative the conditions and wage 
standards which will apply when compensating 
participants under Section 14 of the PLSA. 
Further operating guidelines will be provided 
as CYEP Information Bulletin, Number 1. 

b. Special allowance provisions: 

Prime sponsors may, subject to these guidelines, 
establish CYEP allowance payment standards 
considering the following factors: 

- the level of proficency of the participant; 

- the geographic jurisdiction of the sponsor; 
and 



- the economic needs of the participant. 

The CYEP allowance standards will be developed 
as a scale with incremential steps indicating 
the allowance sum for each level of proficiency 
attained by the CYEP participants. The maximum 
incremental step will not be less than the basic 
alloweuice as provided in the CETA regulations. 

The level of proficiency will be determined 
by the sponsor's assessment procedoires and be 
reflected in the EPR's. Participants certified 
at or below the preemployment proficiency will 
receive the lowest increment. As the participant' 
proficiency level is raised, the next highest 
allowance increment will be issued. The 
special allowance payment standards will be 
rescribed and approved in the CYEP narrative 
prior to implementation. 

2. Earnings Disregard 

Wages and allowances received by youth 
participating in CYEP shall be disregarded 
in determining the eligibility of the youth 
and the youth *s family for, cuid the amount of 
any benefits based on need under any Federal 
federally assisted programs. 

Monitoring 

Each prime sponsor will assure that worksites 
established directly or indirectly via subgrantees 
or contractors are regularly monitored to determine 
whether the guidelines and intent of the demonstra- 
tion are being followed and to insure its success. 

Maintenance of Records 

Although Federal regulations require that CETA 
records be kept only for 3 years, CYEP EPR's will 
be maintained from the time a youth registers with 
CYEP until the youth reaches 22 and 3 year^ t 
beyond that period. 
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VI. KNOWLEDGE DEVELOPMENT 

A. Quarterly Narrative Impleinentation Status 
Report 

B. Annual Narrative Summary Report 

C. Process Evaluation 
0. Citizen Review Panel 



KNOWLSDGZ DEVELOPMENT 



Quarterly Narrative rrrrolementation Status Report 

Prime sponsors will be required to submit Quarterly 
Narrati^ 2 Implementation Status Reports , and an 
Annual Narrative Simmiary Report as part of their 
knowledge development responsibilities under CYEP. 
Each quarterly report should be approximately 
5 pages in length and the Annual Summary, 
approximately 30 pages. Each of these reports 
shor.M be s^ibmitted to both the Regional and 
National Offices as specified. 

No specific format will be developed for these 
reports but the following instructions should be 
used to provide guidance regarding the issues to 
be addressed in the reports. 

Each prima sponsor neurrative report should address 
the status of program implementation with particular 
attention to the following points: 

1. Planning for a year-round, multiyear 
consolidated youth program including the 
provision of limited services. 

2. Administrative adjustments in delive2:Y 
arrangements to individualized types of 
service. 

3. Development of an MIS to accommodate the 
unit of service concept. 

4. EPR and CYEP service agreement process as a 
method of individualizing services to youth. 

5. Arrangements for implementing the certification 
criteria and concept, performance standards , 

as well as completion standards / for units of 
service. 

6. Modified role for youth council. 
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The first of these reports covering the transition 
period ending September 30 will fae due in the 
Office of Youth Programs no later than October 31, 

1979. The report will highlight activities, issues 
and problems encountered during the planning and 
Implementation process. Subsequent quarterly 
reports will be due 30 days after the end of the 
Federal fiscal quarter. These reports also should 
similarly address issues, problems and the status 
of program Implementation relative to the above 
points. 

B. Annual Narrative Summary Report 

The Annual Narrative Summary Report will be due in 
the Office of Youth Programs no later than October 31, 

1980. The annual summ ary will report problems, 
issues and the status of program implementation 
related to the focus areas and will also include 
the prime sponsor's evaluation of the impact of the 
CYZP design on services to youth. in that prime 
sponsor's jurisdiction. The prime sponsor should 
assess whether and how CYEP is an improvement over 
the YTTP, YCCIP, and SYEP programs operated in 

PY 1979. In addition, the prime sponsor should 
discuss what the future direction of CYEP within 
that jurisdiction should be over the next year, as 
well as how data on individual characteristics, 
services and progress contained in EPR's is being 
used for future year program planning. Prime sponsors 
should describe the methodology used, , roblems 
encoTintered and other related issues. Finally, 
the report should include any recommendations for 
CYEP guideline modification during the second year 
of the demonstration and for broader adaptation 
to CETA youth programs in general. 
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process Evaluation 

All prime sponsors peurticipating in the CYEP 
demonstration will be subject to a process 
evaluation which, has been contracted for by the 
OYP. "CSee Attachment III.l Prime sponsors 
should be prepared to provide program evaluators 
with needed records and information as requested. 
Any additional costs associated with the 
provision of such information should be covered 
by the supplementary resources contained in the 
planning grant. 

Citizen Review Panel 

A National Citizen Review Panel will be formed to 
provide a third party assessment of CYEP. This 
panel initially will be asked to critique the 
CYEP concept and program design and during the 
course of the 2-year demonstration will make 
visits to demonstration sites in order to assess 
program implementation and the viability of the 
program design. During site visits, panel 
members will have an opport\inity to observe 
project operations, talk to participants, staff 
and others associated with the program. The panel 
will submit annually a written report summarizing 
findings and making recommendations to the Office of 
Youth Programs. 
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Attachment 



CONSOLIDATED YOUTH EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM SUBPART NARllATIVE 



The Consolidated Youth Employment Program (CYEP) Subpart 
Narrative is designed for several lurposes: 

(1) to provide a descriptive detail concerning the local 
formulation of CYEP design elements; 

(2) to provide a framework and schedule for CYEP imple- 
mentation; 

•3) to establish a basis for arranging service contracts 
to deal with anticipated enrollment levels and service 
needs ; and 

(4) to present information needed in the assessment of 
the CYEP demonstartion program. The CYEP subpart 
narrative is not structured to serve as a compliance 
document for measuring planned against act ual program 
performance . 

I. Analysis of Need 

A. Significant Segments. 

1. complete the Analysis of Need table (Attach- 
ment lA.) indicating the number of partici- 
pants characterized by each item, served in 
the Title II B/C, YETP, YCCIP, and summer 
programs during fiscal year 1979. The data 
should be presented through the end of 

FY 1979, using either second quarter or more 
recent data to make projections for the item 
requested. Also indicate, in the space pro- 
vided, the date of the data upon which the 
end of fiscal year projections are based. 

2. Complete a "mental" review of the data in 
Attachment lA and suggest whether or not the 
sponsor's program should be redesigned to 
serve a different mix of youth. Such 
evidence might include the planning council s 
interest in different target groups, economic 
shift in needs among target groups, success 
rates of particular target groups, backlogs 
of applications from particular groups, case- 
file needs based on assessment results vs. 
program design or participants served vs. 
those eligible vs. those applying for services. 
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B. Seasonal Needs. 

Focus on the severity of the sponsor's STonmer 
youth imemoloyment problem by completing the 
follwoing Items: CPor all FY 1979 months for 
which data is not available make best pro- 
jections.) 

1. Calculate a fiscal year 1979 monthly average 
enrollment for all CETA participants (October 
end-o£-month EnroTlment plus November End-of- 
month Enrollment plus. . .August End-of -month 
plus September End-o£-month Enrollment * 12J . 

2. Calculate a fiscal year 1979 summer monthly 
average enrollment for all CETA participants 
(June End-of-month Enrollment plus July End- 
of-month Enrollment plus. . .September Eud-of- 
month Enrollment * 4) . 

3a. Indicate the cumulative ntmber of youth parti- 
cipates served each month in FY 1978 and 
FY 1979 by comnleting the table in Attachment 
IB. 

3b. If available, estimate the number of youth 
applications received for CETA summer jobs in 
1978. 

3c. If available, estimate the ntmber of youth 
applications received for CE'i:;. ■:.'Z'rme.r jobs in 
1979. 

4a. Project the level of subsi<3 i-Z'^si : as needed for 
the summer of 1980., relat./ o to the number of 
all youth served during th.:j sunrne - months in 
1978, and 1979, by completing <:he following 
chart: (Monthly cummulat. ve *nrrj Iments) 



Planned CYEP Summer Jobs fo. ■ ^ 1980 

Fiscal Year 1980 June July Aurust Sei .t. 

Title rr B/C 

Title IV CYEP . . 

Total 
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4b. Discuss the sponsor's summer program and 
include the following: hours per week and 
number of weeks; whether or not this is a 
change from previous years; and whet:>ier such 
changes were initiated to increase cr 
decrease the number of planned CYEP summer 
jobs for 1980. 

Institutional Needs 

Describe the basic educational and employment 
services available locally from the education- 
al and employer communities. TI-v^. discussion 
should focus on the adequacy of '±.e career 
education, institutional traii.iixg/vocational 
education f cooperative education, and employ- 
ment services available through :>ie schools^ 
ptiblic employment service and employers. 
This discussion should also identify the short- 
falls of these systems in meeting the special 
needs of youth. Finally tht^ narrative ^ould 
explain how CYEP resources v/iul fill in che 
shortfall. Describe the use of CYEP in 
responding to the institutional ri'^^ods < f the 
basic employment and training sys .Bii. trough 
the schools/ the employment service / and 
employers. 

Fund Utilization 

Al. Indicate the level of fiinds plarnc.d to be 

spent in FY 1979 to suppov- yr»ath activities 
under Title II B/C and d^y^cri'oe, in terms of 
units of service, the broad categories of 
activities for which therr^:: funds will be 
spent. Indicate the level of Title II B/C 
dollars that will be used to support youth 
activities (units of service) in FY 1980 and 
describe the broad categories of activities 
(units of service) tl:at will oe funded with 
these dollars. Provide a justification for 
any significant variance in the dollars 
utilized in FY 1979 and FY 1980. 

2. Provide a rough estimate -'^i the total planned 
expenditures f number of participants^ and the 
cost per participant for each activity planned 
in FY 1980. For generalized limited services 
only total planned expenditures is required. 
Use the format suggested below: 
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CY5P Fiscal Year 1980 Activities 
Total 

Plaiined Number of Cost oer 

ACTIVITIES Expenditures Participants Participants 

Limited Services 

(General) 
Limited Service 

(Individualized) 
Onit of Service 

Activities (Enumerate) 

3. Comparatively, is the sponsor changing the 
focus of activities for youth from FY 1978 and 
FY 1979 activities? Why or why not? (for 
example, from summer to year round and vice 
versa. ) 

4. Is the cost per participant changing relative 
to FY 1978, FY 1979? Why or why not? If not, 
does the sponsor wauit to change the cost per 
participamt. (For example, the cost per parti- 
cipant may be reduced by increasing in partici- 
pation in limited services.) 

5. Are the emphasis among the activities available 
to youth, relative to FY 1978 and FY 1979, 
changing; does the sponsor want to change the 
emphases? Why or why not? (For example, 
shifting emphasis from work experience to 
training . ) 

6. Indicate the level of funds provided for limited 
services activities in FY 1978 and FY 1979 and 
the level projected for FY 1980; discuss 
whether the sponsor's approach is to increase 

or decrease the provision of limited services 
and why? 

III. CYEP Participants CPlan) 

Indicate the flow of participants into each 
activity to be funded by the sponsor by completing 
Attachment IC. This report should reflect the 
best estimates of how the participants will flow 
into the activities on a cumulative, monthly basis. 
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IV. Participant Selection and Assessment 

A. Selection for CYEP Activities. 

Describe the procedures to be used to determine or 
choose those 'youth who will receive unit of service 
activities vs. those youth receiving limited 
services. This discussion should clearly delineate 
hovf Title II B/C and Title IV CYEP funds will be ' 
uaad to serve youth in greatest need of assistance. 
The description should answer: 

1. HOW will youth be sorted or selected for 
limited ssrvices; 

2. What rules or guidelines will be used to deter- 
mine who receives the more intensive units of 
service and who receives the less intense (For 
example/ needs based or performance based rules 
for indicating who gets what) ; and 

3. How will the participant assessment process 
relate to the" selection process . 

B. Participant Assessment Process. 

1. Describe the participant assessment process 
for developing EPR goals and objectives and 
for selecting units of services. Indicate the 
basic assessment methods that will be used/ 
and instruments or tools to be used, as well as 
the agency (ies) that will perform assessment 
functions . 

2. Provide either a description of or facismiles 
of the basic EPR forms that will be used. The 
EPR should address: 

participant educational history; 

participant work history; 

assessment findings; 

participant characteristics data; 

eligibility data; 

long terra and immediate goals; and 

planned unit of services for accomplsh- 
ing goals Cwith start and end dates) . 



3. Provide either a description of or facismiles 
of the service agreement forms to be used. 

Service Delivery' Agents 

A. a ommunity Resources Inventory (CHI) and 
Utilization . 

1. Each prime sponsor is to develop a Community 
resources inventory. Discuss the adequacy of 
the cm. For an existing Inventory, the sponsoi 
may update it, reflecting major changes by 
adding or deleting resource agencies. If it is 
being updated or changed, indicate when CRI will 
be available. (A copy of the CRI may be 
attached. 

2. The basic purpose for the Inventory is to pro- 
vide an up-to-date referral guide enabling 
sponsors to enhamce the availability of services 
and reduce duplication of services for youth. 
Based upon the Inventory, discuss the adequacy 
of the available services for youth in the area. 
Indicate which areas need expansion in terms 

of linkage with CYEP funding. 

B. Subrecipients and Contractors . 

For Title IV CYEP funded activities, complete 
the summary of subrecipients and contractors. 
Attachment' I . D . indicating the delivery agents 
for CETA services, training, employment, and 
other activities. Agreements with private 
employers for on-the-job training will be 
summarized as one total activity in columns 6, 
7, and 8, rather than each agreement, separately. 
On the back of the form indicate which services 
and activities are being purchased on an 
individualized basis (open entrance and exits) 
and which are generalized or prescriptive for 
group entrance and exit; and which are free 
referral services). If an SPP process is being 
used, indicate in the appropriate column the 
type of activity, budget, number of slots and 
the duration of the activity. The name of the 
proposed subrecipient and the type of agency 
may be omitted. 

2. Identify any subrecipient or contractor or any 
additional agency with whom an agreement will 
be consummated for including the EPR as the 
basis of the participant's record with that 
agency . 
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C, EPR Linkages > 

Pull implementation of the CYSP will link CYEP 
with community vocational, secondary, and post 
secondary educational facilities, with rehabli- 
tation services from social agencies, and with 
the employers of the local labor market. Each 
system would be linked by a common EPR, 
individualized for the development of each 
participant. Describe the major efforts that 
will be taken to achieve this linkage indicating 
the timeframes for achieving these efforts o 
Clearlv state what efforts will be made the 
1st year and the 2nd year of the CYEP demon- 
stration, 

LEA Linkages > 

In-school programs for elementary cmd/or 
secondary school age youth are to be operated 
pursuant to written agreements between the 
prime sponsor and the LEACs) • Describe the 
basic nature of the agreement (if any) in 
terms of the LEA's role and responsibilities 
under the agreement. Has this linkage chauiged 
relative to FY 1979 and FY 1978? If so, how? 

CYEP Implementation Schedule > 

A, CYEP Design, 



Either with a martlx or chart, provide a des- 
cription of the transition process for moving 
the ctirrent categorical approach to serving 
youth to a consolidated youth employment 
delivery system. 

The accompamying narrative should show how 
service delivery changes will be made over 
time and how the sponsor will integrate the 
EPR process as the basis for planning and 
selecting service deliverers for FY 1980 and 
FY 1981, to total consolidation by the end of 
the two-year demonstration. This section 
should array the basic CYEP elements, show 
those changes that will be immediate; and those 
that will be put in place next year. For each 
element, address its implementation against 
the two year cycle. 
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Ist Year 2nd Year 

1. EPR 

2. Certification 

3. Performauice standards 

4. Limited Services 

a. Individualized 

b. Generalized 

5. CYEP MIS 

B. Entployability Plan and Record 

The EPR and the CYEP service agreement are the 
basic road map for tracking individual progress 
and achievement of goals set out for each 
oarticioant. Describe the basic procedures that 
will be' used to determine the effectiveness of 
the EPR, indicating how the sponsor will deter- 
mine if the structure initially used for the 
design of the EPR is the best for accomplishing 
the job. (As an example, institutional adoption 
of the CYEP EPR is one test of effectiveness.) 

C. Certification System . 

Service agreements will specify the level of 
comoetencies to be gained by the completion of 
each unit of service or combination of units. 
Describe the procedures that will be used to 
certify each of the tour basic competencies, 
indicating the standards that will be used to 
meastire competencies for each level. Also 
indicate what method will be used to record 
these competencies. (For example, if academic 
credit or job certificates will be issued, how 
will these be recorded or registered and how 
will future record of these be maintained?) 

D. Performance Standards 

Prime sponsors will have to conceptualizs basic 
standards for determining unit of service 
durations and extsectations for competencies. 
These standards will be the basis for develop- 
ing service agreements, insuring basic uniformity 
to the unit of service concept within each 
sponsor area. 
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1. Describe the basic standards that will be 
used for determining the basic unit of service 
activity durations and completion levels . 

2. Describe the methods that will be used to deter- 
mine completion of the unit of service in terms 
of the standards developed. Contrast this with 
criteria that can be used to judge non-completion 
and how will the standards be inforced. 



E. CYSP Management Information System 

Describe the changes that will be Lmplemented 
to move the current CETA/MIS system to one that 
will track participant EPR's, units of services 
(completers vs. noncompleters) , certifications 
for CYEP. In addition, indicate what changes 
will Tae necessitated to track participant 
characteristics by units of services. The 
description should be a road map indicating 
what changes will occur and when (first year, 
and second year) . 



VII. Evaluation . 



Provide a description of the sponsor's self 
evaluation process for evaluating the: 



1. selection and assessment process; 

2. effectiveness of the units of services' 
standards of performance; 

3. certification process (Is it working? 
Integrity of the process) ; 

4. service agreement procedures; 

5. EPR and MIS tracking; and 



6. citizen review process. 

The evaluation will determine the adequacy and effectiveness 
of each CYEP element. It must assess the development of pro- 
cedures and the effectiveness of the procedures. The basic 
judgmental question to be answered is, "Is this the best way 
■CO do it?" The evaluation should also track changes or adjust- • 
ments made as the evaluation feeds back information on evalu- 
ation findings. These finding.: and changes will be described 
in the quarterly and annual narrative s\nnmary report. 
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VIII. Extraordinary CYEP Costs . 

A. Impleinentaiton of CYEP will result in changes 
to the sponsor's current way of doing CETA 
business - planning activities, purchasing and 
reporting activities. On a negotiated basis , 
the cost of making these changes will be 
covered through the CYSP grant; therefore., 
provide a projected cost estimate for auiy 
amticipated changes that will need additional 
funds. These costs should be itemized. 
Sponsors will modify this list as other 
changes are realized. 

B. A ^select number of CYEP sponsors may be funded 
- ' to undertake special knowledge development 

activities through linkages with LEA's Job 
Service (Employment Service) , Vocational amd 
Career Education. Some examples of such 
special CYEP knowledge development activities 
include : 

- automated on-line EPR's with schools and 
Job Service local offices; 

- limited services through EPR's with Job 
Service offices; atnd 

- EPR linkages with vocational and career 
education systems. 

Provide a basic description of the sponsor's 
interest (if any) in auch efforts and give 
estimates of this knowledge development cost. 

IX. Special Wage and Allowance Systems CReserved) 

Within a select number of CYEP sponsor, special 
wage rate and allowance rate systems will be tested. 
These activi::ies must be approved prior to imple- 
mentation. For each system, the basic special 
wage or allowance standaurds as outlined in the 
CYEP guidelines and the guideline addenda will be 
discussed. Sponsors wishing to undertake these 
activities may provide a preliminaury description 
of proposed special payment systems; however, 
these activities will not be approved until final 
guidelines are issued. A preliminary description 
will serve to surface the sponsor's thinking in 
this area as well as raise questions needing 
further clarification Ly the Department of Labor. 
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CYZP 

Significant Secnent 
At* a lysis of N'eed 



Characteristics 

Male 


Title II3/C 


YETP 


YCCI? 


Sumrr.er 


Feniale 










14-15 










16-17 










13-19 










2C-21 










Student 






• 




School Dropouc 










High School Graduate 
(or Equivalent) 










Post High School Attended 










Non-white* 










Hispanic 










Economically Disadvantaged 










Handicapped 










Offender 










Single Parent 










Total Youth served@ 










Total Participants served 











Fiscal year 1979 data projections based upon d^ta as of _^ < 



•Black (non hispanic) , American Indian, Alaskan Native, Asian or 
Pacific Islander, inclusive. 

aparticipants , ace 14 through 21 inclusive. 
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Attachment II 
CYEP FINANCIAL STATUS REPORT 

Instructions for completing the CYEP Financial Status Ret-ort 



Item I 



Item 2 



Item 3 



Section IV 



Column A 



Column B 



Annual Plan Number 

Enter the CYEP annual plain. .subpart number 
assigned by the Employment and Training 
Administration Regional 0££ice. 

Reporting Period 

Enter the month, day, and year of the 
beginning emd ending dates of the reporting 
period • 

Prime Sponsor's Name and Address 

Enter the prime sponsor's name, street 
address, city. State, ZIP code and telephone 
nximber (including area code) • 

Units of Service 

This section of the form provides for 
reporting of program and participant 
support costs and the total accrued 
expenditures for each unit of service 
as of the close of business at the 
end of the reporting period* 

Program Support 

For each of the corresponding units of 
service, enter the program support costs. 
Include in this columx\ expenditures for 
worksite supervision, training, and services < 

Participant Support 

For each of the corresponding units of 
service, enter the participant support 
costs. Include in this cor.imn expenditures 
for participants' wages, fringe benefits, 
and allowances. 



,9 
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Total 

For each of the corresponding units of 
service/ enter the total accrued expen- 
ditures* The entry in this column equals 
the sum of Coluimi A and Column B. 

Work Experience 

Enter the program and participant 
support costs / and the total accrued 
expenditures for the work experience 
unit of service. Also include on 
this line, work experience expenditures 
incurred in a contract or sxibgrant. 

On-the-Joc Trainin g 

Enter the total accrued expenditures for 
the on-the-job training unit of service. 
Also include on this line, on-the-job 
training expenditures incurred through 
a contract or subgrant. 

Skill Training 

Enter the program ax^l participauit 
support costs and total accrued 
expenditures for the skill training 
unit of service. Include the costs 
incurred through a contract or 
subgrant. 

Education 

Enter the program and participant 
support costs and the total accrued 
expenditures for the education unit 
of service. Include on this line, 
expenditures for basic remedial 
education, GED and English-as-a-second 
language. 
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Line IV. e. 



Line IV. £. 



Line IV. g. 



Line IV. h. 



Preemolovment Experience 

Enter the program and participant 
support costs and the total accrued 
expenditures for the preemployment 
experience unit of service. Expendi- 
tures on this line may include those 
for any program of preemployment 
experience. A preemployment experience 
activity must be on a regularly 
scheduled basis, structxired with a 
definite beginning and eid, designed 
to meet a defined objective, and 
designed such that youth are assigned 
to the unit of service based on an 
assessed need. A vocational exploration 
program may be considered as a preemploy- 
ment experience activity. 

Supportive Services Only 

Enter the total accrued expenditures 
for the supportive services only unit 
of service. Include on this line, 
suoportive service expenditures for * 
participants not in another unit of 
service. Also include on this line 
expenditures for supportive services 
as defined in 20 CFR 676.25-5(0 . 

NOTE: Do not include on this line, 
expenditures for supportive services 
which are directly attributable to 
another unit of service. 

work Exraerience and Skill Training 

Enter the program and participant 
support costs and the total accrued 
expenditures for the work experience 
and skill training unit of service. 

Work Experience and Education 

Enter the program and participant 
support costs and the total accrued 
expenditures for the work experience 
and education unit of service. 
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Line IV. i. work Experience and Preeirtployment Experience 

Enter the program and participant support 
costs and the total accrued expenditures 
::or the work experience and preemployment 
experience unit of service. 

Line r7. j. On-the-'Job Training and Skill Training 

Enter the program and participant support 
cost^ and the total accrued expenditures 
for on-the-job training and education 
unit of service. 

Line IV. 1. On^-the-Job Training and Preemglcment 

Experience 

Enter the program and participant support 
costs and the total accrued expenditures 
for the on-the-job training and preemploy- 
ment experience unit of searvice. 

Line IV. m. Skill Training and Preemployment Experience 

Enter the program and participant support 
costs and the total accrued e>;penditures 
for the institutional training and 
preemployment experience unit of ser^/ice. 

Line IV. n. Skill Training and Educatio n 

Enter the program and participant support 
costs and the total accrued expenditures 
for the skill training and education 
unit of service. 
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Line IV. o. 



Line IV. p. 



Line IV. q. 



Line IV. r, 



Comments 



Education amd Preemployment Experience 

Enter the program and participant support 
costs and the total accrued expenditures 
for the education and preemployment 
experience unit of service. 

Subtotal 

Enter in Column A, Column B, and Column C 
the subtotal, which is the sum of lines 
IV. a. through IV. o. 

Limited Services 

Enter the total accrued expenditures for 
the limited services component. Include 
the total accrued expenditures for both 
individual and generalized limited 
services . 

Grand Total 

Enter, in Column A, Column B, and Column C 
the grand total, which is the sum of lines 
IV. a. through IV. q. 

Enter any explanations related to the CYZP 
PSR. Also use this block to enter any 
other comments or questions. 
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u 0C^ANTMCMT uAtON * CmQioym«n( «no Tr«tnin« Aominiitr«tlon 

CYEP FINANCIAL STATUS REPORT 

(D«fiioBMnUoa Pto»««t) 


I, ANNUAL 'LAN NlMSKR 


t. RCPORTINO PSRIOO (Month. DQy. Vtori 
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(A) 


PARTICIPANT SUPPORT 
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TOTAL 
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c. Skill Training 
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d. (iducnion 








t. Pft«€m8iovmtnt g«p«ritnc» 
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h. Work SxoiTttnei and Sducation 
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Attachment I I -A 
CYEP PROGRAM STATUS SUMMARY 
Instmctions for completing the CYEP Program Scatus Summary 

Xtea. 1 Annual Flan Number 

Enter the CYEP annual plan subpart number 
assigned by the Employment- and Training 
Administration Regional Office. 

Item 2 Reporting Period 

Enter the month, date and year of the 
beginning and ending dates of the reporting 
period. 

■Ti-eni 3 Prime Sponsor's Nam e and Address 

Enter the crime sponsor's name, address, 
city, State, ZIP Code, and telephone 
number (including area code) . 

Registrants 

Included in this section is the current 
number of registrants in each of the 
registrant categories as of the close 
of business on the last day of the reporting 
period. In addition, report the cumulative 
number of registrants and comprehensive 
services eligible and participants. A 
youth may be assigned to only one registrant 
category at any given time. 

Column a Current 

For «ach of the corresponding registrant 
categories, enter the number of CYEP youth 
in each registrant category as of the last 
day of the reporting period. 
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Coluinn b Year- to -Date 



For the appropriate registrant categories, 
enter the camulative number of CYEP youth 
in the category from the Beginning of the 
fiscal year to the end of the reporting 
period. Count each yonth at the time he/ 
she is placed in the registremt category for 
the fir*L.t time. A youth is counted only 
once in any category no matrer how many times 
he/she may anter the category. 



Line A. Limited Services Eligible 

Enter the number of registrants whose family 
income is above 35 percent of the lower 
living standard income level. Registrants 
in this category may only receive: 1) an EPR, 
excluding the CYEP service agreement, 
2} assessment services, no less than every 
6 months, and 3) limited services as defined 
in 20 CFR 689. 9Cc) . 

NOTE: Do not include on this line youth who 
receive generalized limited services only, 
i.e., youth who have recived limited services 
but have not registered for the program. 

Line B. Comprehsneive Services Eligible 

Enter the number of registrants who are 
eligible for all CYEP units of service, are 
not currently receiving services, and are 
not scheduled to be in any unit of service 
within 30 days. 

Line C. Transition 

Enter tlie nxmber of registrants who are 
eligible for all CYEP units of service and 
whose CYEP service agreement calls for active 
paurticipation in a unit of service within 30 
days. Include those registrants who have 
completed, dropped out, or been removed from 
a unit of service within the last 30 days. 
Registrants in this category must be followed 
UP withir 30 days of the tire they completed, 
3ropped out, or was removed xom the last 
unit of service. 
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NOTE: Registrants are not to remain in this 
category more than 30 days at a time. 



Line D. Participant 



Enter the number of registrants who are 
actively participating in a iinit of service. 
Registrants in this category tmiat have their 
status checked at least once every 30 days. 
The service agreement will indicate the 
inteJTvals at which coroprehersive assessments 
aure to occur. 

Line E. Unavailable for Services 

Enter the number of registrants who: 1) moved 
from the prime sponsor area, 21 entered the 
armed forces/ or 3] cannot be located after 
reasonable attempts by the prime sponsor to 
make contact. Registrants in this category 
require no followup unless the youth 
sxibsequently seeks services. 

Comments Enter any explanations related to the CYSP PSS. 

Also use^EHls block to enter any other comments 
or questions. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR * Empioymtnt and Training Administration 

CYEP PROGRAM STATUS SUMMARY 

(Dtmoostntioa Vto)«ct) 


1. ANNUAL PLAN NUMBER 


2. REPORTING PERIOD f'/o.. Day, 
Y€ar) 


3. PRiMC SPONSOR'S NAME AND AOOR£SS (So., StmtU City» StaU, ZIP Code) 




CURRENT 
(a) 


VEAR.TO'DATE 
(0) 


Registrants 


1 




A. Limited Services Eligible 




B. Comprehensive Services Eligible 


1 
1 


C. Transition 






D. Participant 






£. Unavailable for Services 







QMMENTS 



ETA 8494 (Jul. 1979) 
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Attachment IIB 
CYEP PARTICIPANTS 



Instructions for completing the CYEP Participants Report. 



Itcia 1 



Item 2 



Item 3 



Column a 



Column b 



Column c 



Type of Report ("X" one) 

Enter an "X" in the appropriate box. 

Reporting Period 

Enter the month, day and year of the beginning 
and ending date of the reporting period. 

Annual Plan Number 

Enter the CYEP annual plan stibpart nramber 
assigned by the Employment and Training 
Administration Regional Office. 

CYEP Participemts (On-3oard) 

This section provides the ni:imber of partici- 
pants receiving individualized, limited ser«7ices 
or activity participating in a unit of service 
as of the close of business on the last day 
of the reporting period, cross-tabulated 
by participant characteristics. 

Completer 

For each of the corresponding units of 
service, enter the number of participants 
who met the completion standard of unit of 
service during the reporting period. 

Noncompleter 

For each of the corresponding units ci: 
service, enter the number of participant _ 
who dropped out or were removed from a 
unit of service during the reporting period. 

Total 

For each of the corresponding items, enter 
the total number of participants (male and 
female) who were participating in CYEP 
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activities as of the last day of the reporting 
period. This column is the sum of Column c, 1, 
and Column c. 2. 



Sex 

Column c. 1. Male 

For each of the corresponding items, enter 
the number of males who were participating 
in a CYEP activity as of the last day of 
the reporting period. This coliran is a 
break out of Column c - Total. 



Column c. 2. Female 



For each of the corresponding items, enter 
the number of females who were participating 
in a CYEP activity as of the last day of 
the reporting period. This column is a 
break out of Column c - Total. 



Age Group 

Column d. 14 and 15 

For each of the corresponding items, enter 
the number of 14- and 15-year old youth 
who were participating in a CYEP activity 
as of the last day of che reporting period. 



Column e. 16 and 17 

For each of the corresponding items, enter 
the number of 16- and 17-year old youth 
who were participating in a CYEP activity 
as of the last day of the reporting period. 



Column f. 18 and 19 

For each of the corresponding items, enter 
the number of 18- and i9-year old youth who 
were participating in a CYEP activity as of 
the last day of the reporting period. 
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Column g 20 and 21 

For each of the corresponding items, enter 
the number of 20- and 21-year old youth 
who were participating in a CYEP activity 
as of the last day of the reporting period. 



Ethnic Group 

Column h Black (Not Hispanic) 

For each of the corresponding items, enter 
the number of youth participating in a 
CYEP activity as of the last day of the 
reporting period who were Black (Hot 
Hispanic), i.e., a person having origins 
in any of the black racial groups of 
Africa. 



Column i Hispanic 

For each of the corresponding items, enter 
the nxanber of youth participating in a CYEP 
activity as of the last day of the reporting 
period who were Hispanic, i.e., a person 
of Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, Central 
or South American, or other Spanish culture 
or origin regardless of race. 



Labor Status 

Column j In- school 

For each of the corresponding items, enter 
the nianber of youth participating in a CYEP 
activity as of the last day of the reporting 
period who were considered in- school youth 
as defined in 20 CFR 675.4. 
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Column k 



Column 1 



Column 1 1. 



Column m 



Column n 



Out-o£-school 

For each of the corresponding items, enter 
the number of youth participating in a CYEP 
activity as of the last day of the reporting 
period who were considered out-of -school . 

Economically Disadvantaged 

For each of the corresponding items, enter 
the number of youth participating in a CYEP 
activity as of the last day of the reporting 
period who were determined to be economically 
disadvantaged as defined in 20 CFR 675.4. 

Handicapped 

For each of the corresponding items, enter 
the number of youth participating in a CYEP 
activity as of the last day of the reporting 
period who were considered handicapped as 
defined in 20 CFR 675.4. This column is 
a break out of Column 1 - Economically 
Disadvantaged . 

Offender 

For each of the corresponding items, enter 
the number of youth participating in a CYEP 
activity as of the last day of the reporting 
period who were offenders as defined in 
20 CFR 675.4. 

Single Parent 

For each of the corresponding items, enter 
the number of youth participating in c CYEP 
activity as of the last day of the reporting 
period who were single, abandoned, separated, 
divorced or widowed and who have one or 
more children living with them. 
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Item A. 



Individualized Limited Services 

Enter the number of participants receiving 
individualized limited services during the 
reporting period. Count each participant 
only once regardless how many times service 
is received during the reporting period. 



Item B. Units of Service 



Include in the following items the number 
of participants in a unit of service as 
of the close of business on the last day 
of the reporting period. 



Item B. 1. work Experience 



Enter the number of participants in the 
work experience unit of service. 



Item B. 2. On-the-Job Training 



Enter the number of paurticipants in the 
on-the-job training unit of service. On- 
the-job training is defined in 20 CTR 
676.25-2. 



Item B. 3. Skill Training 



Enter the number of participants in the 
skill training unit of service. Include 
in this item participiints who received 
skill training in an institutional setting, 
including vocational education. 



Item B. 4. Education 



Enter the number of participeuats in the 
education unit of service. Include in 
this item participants in basic remedial 
education, GED and English-as-a-second 
Icmguage . 
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Pre-Employment Experience 

Enter the number of participants in the 
pre--eniployment experience unit of service. 
Include in this item participants in 
structured vocational exploration programs. 

Supportive Services Only 

Enter the nximber of participants in the 
supportive services only unit of service. 
Include in this item participants who 
receive supportive services as described 
in 20 CFR 676.25-5(c) . 

NOTE: Do not include participants who 
receive supportive services as part of 
another unit of service. 

Work Experience and Skill Training 

Enter the number of participants in the work 
experience and skill" training unit of service. 

Work Experience and Education 

Enter the number of participants in the work 
experience and education unit of service. 

Work Experience and Pre-Employment Experience 

Enter the number of participants in the work 
experience and pre-employment experience unit 
of service. 

On-the-Job Training and Skill Training 

Enter the number of participants in the 
on-the-job training and skill training unit 
of service. 

On-the-Job Training and Education 

Enter the number of participants in the on-the^ 
job training and education unit of service. 
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Item B, 12. On-the-Job Training and Pre-Employment 

Experience 

Enter the number of participants in the 
on-the-job training auid pre-employment ex- 
perience unit o£ service. 

Item B. 13. Skill Training and Education 

Enter the number of participants in the 
skill training amd education unit of 
service. 

Item B. 14. Skill Training and Pre-Employment 

Experience 

Enter the n'imber of participemts in the 
skill training and pre-employment 
experience unit of service. 

Item B. IS. Education and Pre'-Employment Experience 

Enter the number of participemts in the 
education and pre-employment experience 
unit of service. 

Item B. 16. Total 

Enter the total in Columns a through m. 

CYEP Participants (Year-to-date) 

This section provides the cumulative number 
of peurticipemts who have received limited 
services/ the number of participemts who 
have entered a unit of service for the 
first time/ and the number of participants 
who have entered the same unit of service 
more than once from the beginning of the 
fiscal year to the end of the reporting 
period. 

Column a Completer 

For each of the corresponding units of 
service/ enter the number of participants 
who met the completion standard of unit 
of service. 
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Column b Mon-Coitipleter 

For each of the corresponding units of 
service, enter the number of participants 
who dropped out or were removed from the 
unit of service. 



Column c Total 

For each of the corresponding items, enter 
the total number of participants (male and 
female) who were in a CY2P activity. This 
column is the sum of column c. 1. and 
column c. 2. 



Sex 

Column c. 1. Male 

For each of the corresponding items, enter 
the number of males who participated in a 
CYEP activity. 



Column c. 2. Female 

For each of the corresponding items, enter 
the number of females who participated in 
a CYEP activity. 



Age Group 
Column d 



14 and 15 

For each of the corresponding items, enter 
the number of participants who were 14 and 

15 years old when they entered the CYEP 
activity. 



Column e 16 and 17 



For each of the correspord.U.-i items, enter 
the number of participants who ^'ere 15 
and 17 years old when they entered the 
CYEP activity. 
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Colustn f 



18 and 19 



Column g 

Ethnic Group 
Column h 



Column i 



For each corresponding items / enter the 
number of participants who were 18 and 

19 years old when they entered the CYEP 
activity. 

20 and 21 

For each of the corresponding items , enter 
the number of participants who were 20 
and 21 years old when they entered the 
CYEP activity. 



Black (Not Hispanic) 

For each of the corresponding items, enter 
the number of Black (Not Hispamic) 
participants from the beginning of the 
fiscal year to the end of the reporting 
period. Include in this column, partici- 
pants who have origins in any of the 
black racial groups of Africa. 

Hispanic 

For each of the corresponding items, enter 
the number of Hispamic .participants 
from the beginning of the fiscal year 
to the end of the reporting period. 
Include in this column, participants 
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Labor Status 
Column j 



Column k 



who are of Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, 
Central or South American, or other Spanish 
culture or origin regardless of race. 



In-School 

For each of the corresponding items, enter 
the number of participants from the 
beginning of the fiscal year to the end 
of the reporting period who were considered 
in-school as defined in 20 CFR 675.4 - when 
they entered the CYEP activity. 



Out-of-School 



enter 



For each of the corresponding items ; 
the number of participants from the 
beginning of the fiscal year to the end 
of the reporting period who were considered 
out-o£-school when they entered the CYEP 
activity . 



Column 1 Economically Disadvantaged 



For each of the corresponding items, enter 
the number of participants from the 
beoinning of the fiscal year to the end 
of" the reporting period who were economically 
disadvantaged as defined in 20 CFR 675.4 when 
they vintered the CYEP activity. 



Column 1 1. Handicapped 



For each of the corresponding items, enter 
the number of participants from the 
beginning of the fiscal year to the end 
of the reporting period who were considered 
handicapped as defined in 20 CFR 675.4. 
This column is a break out of column 1, 
- Economically Disadvantaged. 
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offender 

For each of the corresponding items , enter 
the number of patrticipants from the 
beginning of the fiscal year to the end of 
the reporting period, who were offenders 
as defined in 20 CFR 674.4 when they 
entered the CYEF activity. 

Single Parent 

For each of the corresponding items / enter 
the number of participants from the 
beginning of fiscal year to the end of the 
reporting period , who were single, abandoned , 
sepaurated, divorced or widowed and who have 
one or more children living with them when 
they entered the CYEP activity. 

Re*entramt* (Year*to^Date Only) 

For each of the corresponding items , enter 
the nvonber of participants who, from the 
beginning of the fiscal year to the end 
of the reporting period, entered the CYEP 
activity more than once. Count each par- 
ticipant each time he/she enters the 
activity, after the initial entry. (No 
participant characteristics information 
will be collected on these youth) . 

Individualized Limited Services 

Enter the number of participants who received 
individualized limited services, from the 
beginning of the fiscal year to the end of 
the reporting period. Count each participant 
only once regardless how many times service 
is received during the fiscal year. 
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Units of Service 

Include in this item the nimber of participants 
who enter a unit of service from the beginning 
of the fiscal year to the end of the reporting 
period. Count each participant only once in 
a unit of service regardless how many times 
he/she may enter the same unit of service 
during the fiscal year. Record all participant 
characteristics when a youth enters a unit 
of service for the first time. 

Work Experience 

Enter the number of participants who entered 
the work experience unit of service* 

On- the- Job Training 

Enter the number of participants who entered 
the on-the-job training unit of service as 
defined in 20 CPR 676, 25-2. 

Skill Training 

Enter the number of participants who entered 
the skill training unit of service. Include, 
in this item, participants who entered skill 
training in an institutional setting, including 
vocational training. 

Education 

Enter the number of participants who entered 
the education unit of service. Include, in 
this item, participants who entered basic 
remedial education, GED and English-as-a- 
second language. 

Pre-Smplovment Experience 

Enter the number of participants who entered 
the pre-employment experience unit of service. 
Include, in this item, participants who 
participated in a structured vocational 
exploration activity. 
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NOTE: DO not include participants who 
receive pre-employment experience as part 
of another unit of service. 



Item B. 6. Supportive Services Only 

Enter the number of participants who 
entered the supportive services only unit 
of service. Include, in this item, 
supportive services as defined in 20 CFR 
676.25-5(0 . 

NOTE: DO not include participants who 
receive supportive services as part of 
another unit of service. 

Item B. 7. work Experience and Skill T raining 

Enter the number of participants who 
entered the work experience and skill 
training unit of service. 

Item B. 8. work Experience and Education 

Enter the number of participants who 
entered the work experience and education 
unit of service. 

Item B. 9. Work Experience and Pre-Employment 

Experience 

Enter the number of partici^aiits who 
entered the work experience and pre- 
employment experience unit of service. 

Item B. 10. On-the-job Training and Skill Training 

Enter the number of participants who 
entered the on-the-job training and skill 
training unit of service. 

Item B. 11. On-the-job Training and Education 

Enter the number of participants who 
entered the on-the-job training and 
education unit of service. 
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Item B. 12. 



On-the-Job Training and Pre-Employment 
Experxenca 



Enter the ntanber of participants who 
entered the on-the-job training and pre-- 
employment experience unit of services. 

Item B. 13. Skill Training and Education 

Enter the number of participants who 
entered the skill training and education 
unit of service. 

Item B. 14. Skill Training and Pre-Employment 

Experience 

Enter the numbe^^ of participants who 
entered the skill training and pre- 
employment experience unit of service. 

Item B. 15. Education and Pre-Smployment 

Experience 

Enter the ^lumber of participants who 
entered the education and pre-employment 
experience unit of service. 

Item B. 16. Total 



Enter the total in Columns a through m. 
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ATTACHMENT III 



De 3criT3tion of Process Evaluation of CTEP Methodology 



A) Overview 



The process evaluation of CYEP will be designed to capture 
both the administrative and programmatic aspects of moving 
from a categorical approach in planning and operating youth 
employment and training programs to a consolidated model in 
which it is possible to consider each youth's interest, 
skills and aptitudes and to structure activities over a 
period of time according to age, educational status, degree 
of competency and special problems. 

Case studies of each of the CYEP sites will be conducted over 
a 2-year period in order to draw general conclusions about 
CYEP projects and to document the unique ways that each site 
deals with the administrative and program design requirements 
of the CYEP model. Distinctions will be made where necessary 
between BOS, statewide, urban, rural, large and small demon- 
stration sites. 

It is anticipated that each site will be monitored on the 
average of four days per month during the first year and four 
days, quarterly thereafter. Case studies will be conducted 
under the direct management and coordination of a study 
leader who will also be responsible for producing quarterly 
study overviews and first and second year summary reports. 

B) Evaluation Products and Anticipated Timetable 

Quarterly process evaluation reports will be prepared for 
each site and in summary for all sites as a program overview. 
The initial quarterly report will focus on planning and 
transition issues and problems associated with the priority 
concerns discussed below. Subsequent reports will track the 
implementation of the CYEP design and will assess the impact 
of the CYEP on program operations relative to these focus 
areas. The need for base line data from categorical program 
operations in fiscal 1979 against which to measure change 
within each focus area will require that information on each 
site be developed and written up within the early months of 
the evaluation. The base line information should be 
incorporated in program evaluations beginning no later than 
the second quarterly report. 
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An erd of year stommary analysis will be prepared by the study 
leader presenting an overview of findings from all CYEP sites, 
including issues and problems raised relative to the imple- 
mentation process. The year end report will also include an 
assessment of the impact of the CYZP design on program opera- 
tions thus far, and any recommendations, regarding desirable 
modifications for the second demonstration year. The final 
evaluation report, to be completed by June 1981, should 
summarize the findings of the 24-month period of the study, 
and make recommendations regarding application of what was 
learned from the demonstration to the administration of 
CETA youth programs in general. 

C) Evaluation Content 

The evaluation will focus on the following priority areas: 

1. Planning consolidated year round multi-year vouth programs. 

The process evaluation will document how and why planning 
decisions were made in FY 1979 under YCCIP, YETP and SYEP and 
how and on what basis they are being made under CYEP. 
Particular attention will be given to: the rationale for 
assignment of youth to various youth programs in FY 1979 
and to particular service activities under CYEP; the impact 
of EPR's if any, on planning decisions; the basis on which 
decisions on summer programming under YETP, YCCIP, Title II 
and SYEP were made including questions of concurrent enroll- 
ments; how previous programming compares to the allocation 
of resources for summer under CYEP; how criteria for selecting 
program deliverers changed because of CYEP; how the role of 
the youth council was strengthened because of CYEP design; 
and if linkages with other CETA activities (particularly 
Title II B/C) and non-CETA activities improved because of 
CYEP. 

The evaluation will seek to determine the relevance of 
program plans to actual program operations in both FY 1979 
and under CYEP by comparing program plans in each year to 
actual program operations. This assessment will be based on 
observation of program operations, review of program records, 
sample interviews of youth planning council members and 
staff, key prime sponsor staff involved in program planning 
regional office staff, and comparison of the written plans 
to YCCIP, YETP, SYEP and Title II B/C with those for CYEP. 
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The review of the second year planning process will suggest 
how lessions learned in the first year were applied to refine 
the model design. It will assess the planned second year 
changes in seasonal programming; service mix as reflected in 
utilization of untis of service; administrative aurrrangements ; 
the MIS; the implementation of the EPR and CYEP service agree- 
ment concepts; and development and utilization of certifica- 
tion and unit of service completion standards. In addition ^ 
it will indicate how various program components can be 
assessed as the data base broadens during the second year. 

2. Program Description 

For each deomonstration site/ the evaluation will create a 
matrix comparable to the one contained in the CYEP planning 
document using the FY 1979 YSTP, YCCIP, Title II and SYEP 
program information. The matrix will contain base-line data 
on: the service mix, the number of youth served within each 
program or service activity and the expenditures, if possible, 
calculated in a monthly basis to get a sense of the seasonality 
In other words, there will be an attempt to ''decompose" 
categorical program program records for 1979 to put them in 
the same format as the statistical reports which will become 
available for CYEP in 1980 and 1981. 

Once this baseline information is prepared, the activities 
which are provided in fiscal 1980 and fiscal 1981 will be 
compared to determined the changes over time in implementing 
a non^categorical individualized approach. 

3. Employability Plan and Record and CYEP Service Agreement 

Since the EPR and CYEP Service Agreement are central to the 
whole CYEP program, they will effect the program* s design, 
MIS, administrative syt.*tem and criteria for measuring program 
success. EPR*s concent. rate on individual progress and 
achievement of goals sec out for that individual within the 
context of the CYEP prrgram. The evaluation will assess the 
usefulness of the EPR to improve the quality and appropriatenes 
of services to participants^ and as a management tool, to better 
structure the delivery of ser^/ices to youth. 

In each site a sample of participants EPR's and CYEP Service 
Plan will be tracked over the period of evaluation to document 
the participants program experience. A comparison group of 
FY 1979 participants will be created by drawing a sample of 
individual program records from each of the Title IV youth 
programs. For each sample, an analysis will be made of: the 
type of service received by significant population segment; 
the movement of youth from activity to activity; the length 
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Of time vouth stayed within an activity Omit of service I. and 
the CETA'orogram as a whole; linkages with other community 
resources"; and the nature of program outcomes related to 
interventions used. 

The analysis of a sample of CYEP service agreements will 
determine whether this leads to different prescriptions for 
like youth. The tracking of services will also determine 
whether service plans are fulfilled. For the sample, it will 
be assessed whether the service plans are consistent with tne 
broader employability plan OSPR) for each individual. 

The same exercise will be repeated in the second year — 
tracking both a new sample of enrollees as well as those 
checking in the first year to determine whether there is 
multi-year continuity in services. An issue or interest will 
be wv -iier registrants, particularly Limited Services Eligible 
regi Jants can be effectively referred to other sources of 
services and whether linkages can be established with 
vocational education and education to utilize the EPR concept 
and to develop service agreements which are consistent with 
and will become a p. rt of this plan. In the second year, 
the usefulness of the record of individual performance and 
status as a tool for fine-tuning prescriptions for individuals 
will be assessed. 

4. Credential ling and Program Measurement 

The CYEP program introduces a new concept of certification 
standards for docxatienting competencies and completion standards 
for untis of service gained to measure an individual s move- 
ment within EPR. It is also intended as a planning tool to 
structure service interventions in a seouenced manner 
responsive to the needs of individual youth. Program measure- 
ment thus is concerned with tracking individual progress 
through a series of units of service. Rather than concentrating 
entirely on termination measures as in«ii?ato^s of program 
success, program effectiveness can thus be monitored through 
a series of incremental intermediary measures related to 
individual participant progress within the program. The 
existence of a record service and a plan for future service 
will make it possible to assess the appropriateness of the 
service strategy being pursued by the individual as part of 
the EPR. 

Each site will establish its own criteria and measures for 
each unit of service for each individual, as well as require- 
ments for completion of that unit. Thi.s must be more than a 
paper exercise if it is to be effective. Moncompletion should 
be noted in the EPR and nominal participation without perfor- 
mance should not be tolerated. The requirements for completion 
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of a unit of service should be preformance based. The 
evaluation must track individuals through the system on a 
case-by-case basis to determined whether the integrity of 
this process is maintained and whether tlie deliverers of 
services are aw2u:e of an apply the same standards as the 
CYEP service contract stipulations. 

The CYEP also calls for locally established benchmarks of 
performance outside the unit of service concept. The four 
basic competencies are: (1) a certificate of proven under- 
standing of the world of work and its demands— preemployment 
competency; C2) the demonstrated ability to show up for and 
perform on-the-job — work maturity; C3) educational competency 
measures; and (4) skills competency certifications. It may 
take several units cJ: service as well as outside experiences 
to attain these certifications. The standards for such 
certifications must be jointly developed with all elements 
in the community, particularly, business and labor, education, 
and community-based organizations. Establishment of certifi- 
cation procedures may be a primary activity of the Youth 
Council and the PIw. 

The evaluation must assess the development of these standards 
as well as their application in particular cases. It must be 
determined whether these can be developed in any way as 
recognizable credentials and whether they can improve the 
recognition of CETA as a mechanism for developing and identify- 
ing employable individuals. 

5. Administrative Changes Necessitated by the CYEP Design 

The evaluation will be concerned with the Implications of 
the CYEP design for the program's MIS, administrative costs 
and responsibilities as well as grant management including 
initial negotiation and modification of grants at the prime 
sponsor, regional and national office levels. 

The CYEP MIS will not be included in the Regional Automated 
System during the demonstration because of the experimental 
nature of the performance measures and reporting categories 
being used. As stated, the evaluation will docment the 
adaptions made to current MIS ' s or creation of new ones . 
In addition it will seek to determine whether the Information 
contained in the CYPIS MIS is used by program staff, and if so, 
how utilization of MIS outputs differs from what existed 
prior to CYEP implementation. 

It is expected that consolidation of youth programs into 
one decategorized program will simplify administrative pro- 
cedures and reduce the paperwork burden on prime sponsors. 
The evaluation will assess whether these expectations are 
realized. 
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Tlie assessment of a'lxiiinistrative issues will be based on 
the interview of regional offices field and grant xnanagement 
staff, prime sponsor administrative statf , and OYP and 0AM, 
staff. The perception of these persons and the evaluators' 
observation of operations under CYEP, in addition to a 
review of administrative procedures and actual products 
prepared to respond to these paperwork requirements will 
contribute to this assessment. Skill will be required in 
separating start-up and transition difficulties from those 
which would prevail over the long-run under a county program* 
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WORKING PAPER NO. 1 
CYEP CONCEPTS AND DEFINITIONS 

The purpose of this project ±& to define key concepts Involved In the Consoli- 
dated Youth Employment Project for FY 1981. These concepts and definitions 
are key elements of new youtrx employment legislation or reauthorized Tit -.e IV 
legislation with amendments. The definitions presented below reflect know- 
ledge and experience gained through initial implementation of CYEP in FY 1980* 
CYEF is intended to replace categorical youth programs with a single basic 
youth program and eligibility criteria. Provision will be made for targeting 
services on the basis of age, experience and relative need; and for incentive 
and discretionary programs. 

The purpose of CYEP is to assure that eligible youth are provided with thd 
means to build competencies that enable them to successfully enter and compete 
in the labor market. By focusing on youth age 14-21 with the most limited 
opportunities and the most serious barriers to employment, CYEP provides the 
preparation that eligible youth require to make a successful transition to 
employment. To achieve these ends, CYEP emphasizes the development of each 
individual's specific skills through a progression of educational, experiential 
and training activities. 

CYEP will address this purpose through a program design that is based on five 
major assumptions. These assumptions are: 

• Special intervention is needed to facilitate the successful transi- 
tion to the adult labor market of low-income youth, especially youth 
who are minority group members, single parents or high school 
dropouts 

• The needs of each eligible youth will be individually assessed 
to determine present interests, aptitudes, abilities and 
personal circumstances 

• A career development service intervention strategy for each youth 
will be developed from a range of available service options based 
on assessment results 

• Gains in abilities will be periodically measured and documented 
against a set of locally established criteria for career 
development 
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• The program will be managed based on specific levels of program 
pe?f«nlnce to be attained, the degree to which youth are 
achieving individual gains, and by means of systems providing 
the information required to assess performance. 

A. Em plovabilitv Devel opment Planning 

Emplovability Development Planning is the ongoing process of designing a 
service intervention strategy tailored to the needs, abilities and interests 
of each individual youth and measuring each youth's gains in four competency 
areas. The first step in this process is assessment. The second step is 
development of an individual Employability Development Plan (EDP). Both of 
these steps are described below. 

1. Assessment is the process of determining each youth's strengths 
and weaknesses relative to basic competencies and the capability 
of the program to meet identified needs; selecting an appropriate 
service strategy; and measuring each youth's progress on a 
periodic basis. Factors to be addressed in assessment include 
each youth's interests and apptitude, his/her present abilities 
and previous experience as well as those skills needed to compete 
successfully in the labor market, and personal circumstances. 

Major elements of assessment are: 

. Measuring the youth's inicial level of career- develop- 
ment This "locates" the youth's present levels of 
competency in four areas: (1) pre-employment; 
(2) work maturity; (3) education and (4) occupational 
skill 

Providing a rationale for and identifying a tentative 
lona-range career development goal and competency 
objectives for each' youth. The tentative l°nf"!;8^ 
goal should provide general guidance for the develop- 
ment of a service intervention strategy. More specific 
guidance is provided by the competency objectives 
which reflect: 

the youth's current level of competency in 
four areas of career development 

- Anticipated gains w»-,< -h the youth can make, 

given his or her current level, potential, and 
time and resources available 
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• Selecting the mix of services In which the youth 
will participate In order to achieve the stated 
competency objectives. This strategy may Include 
services to be provided by CYEP as well as other CETA 
or non-CETA programs. 

• An ongoing process of measuring each youth's gains 
in the four competency areas and progress towards 
accoiiq>lishment of the career development goal. This 
should occur periodically, including at a minimum, 
at the time of completion of each unit of service. 
Reassessment involves feedback to the youth and luay 
lead ta the revision of a youth's individual goal or 
service intervention strategy. 

2. Employability Development Plan is the documentation which 

formalizes the individualized service strategy, outlines each 
step, and serves as the record of each Individual youth's 
achievements. The EDF contains these elements: 

• The youth's long-range career development goal 

• The youth's competency levels at the time of 
initial assessment 

• The youth's competency objectives 

• The rationale for the competency objectives 

• Competency gains identified through periodic 
assessment 

• The planned service strategy. Including planned 
units of service, their sequence, expected outcomes 
and time-frames 

• Outcomes, Including units of service completed, 
benchmarks attained and credentials awarded. 

B. Service Delivery 

The delivery of services to each youth is based on the service strategy set 
forth in the EDP. The strategy is a sequential progression of units of 
service intended to bring about desired gains in each area of competency 
within established time-frames. 
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Units of Service are the educational, experiential and training 
activities available under CYEP. These units of service may be 
fvinded by CYEP or through nonfinancial agreements with other 
agencies. These units cover a continuum from basic to advanced 
career development services. Each unit of service refers to a 
group of interrelated activities designed to assist the youth 
in achieving an expected outcome. The units of service are: 

• General Limited Services— resources such as career 
days, job fairs and career information centers which 
are made available to the youth population in general 

• Individual Limited Services— individual assistance 
such as referrals, job counseling, career guidance and 
activities to reduce occupational sex stereotyping 
which is provided to youth not eligible for comprehen- 
sive youth services 

• Transitional Services— individual limited services pro- 
vided to youth who are eligible for comprehensive youth 
services, but are not currently participating in any 
other unit of service 

• Pre-Employment Experience—which may include vocational 
exploration, work sampling, training and practice in 
basic job search skills, provision of labor market 
information and orientation to the world of work. Pre- 
Employment Experience is intended to be a sustained, 
scheduled activity analogous to classroom training 

• Work Experience— part-time or short term full-time subsi- 
dized employment under close supervision to provide basic 
experience in holding and performing on a job 

• On-the-Job Training (OJT)— employment , with reimbursement 
to the employer for the cost of training, in an entry 
level position on a career ladder 

• Skill Training — basic or advanced training in an 
institutional setting for acquiring skills in a specific 
occupation or cluster of occupations 

• Education— remedial and basic education in an institu- 
tional setting of a class size or individual nature, 
including preparation for a high school equivalency 
degree, instruction in English as a second language and 
awarding of academic credits 

• Education and Pre-Employment Experience 

• Work Experience and Pre-Employment Experience 
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• Work Experience and Education 

• Work Experience and Skill Training 

• Skill Training and P re-Employment Experience 

• Skill Training and Education 

• OJT and Pre-Employment Experience 

• OJT and Education 

• OJT and Skill Training 

• Job Search Assistance — job referrals and job development 
to assist youth desiring and prepared for full-time 
unsubsldlzed employment 

• Supportive Services Only — assistance provided to 
comprehensive services eligible youth not enrolled 
in another unit of service. 

2. Completion attests to participant achievement of the expected 
outcome in a unit of service. 

3. Expected Outcome Identifies the gain in competency which the 
individual youth is expected to make in a unit of service. Achieve- 
ment of the expected outcome will assure that the youth is prepared 
for the next unit of service as specified in the EDP. 

4. A Service Agreement is a mutual agreement between the individual 
youth and the service deliverer with Prime Sponsor oversight for 
one or more units of service. The Service Agreement records for 
each unit of service, the activities in which the youth will 
participate, the schedule for the unit of service (expected start 
and completion dates and ntimber of hours per week) , the service 
provider and the expected outcome, 

C. Documenting Competency Acquisition 



Each youth participating in CYEP is expected to acquire the minimum levels 
of compecency necessary for successful transition to employment. These 
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competencies are grouped into four areas of career development and include: 
pre-employment, work maturity, education and occupational skills. The gains 
in competency are measured and documented throughout the youth's participation 
in the program. Career development activities should prepare each individual 
youth to the extent possible to enter and progress in career ladder occupations. 

1. Career Ladder Occupations— those occupations which develop trans- 
ferable skills and in which there is opportunity to move up and 
through related positions with increasing responsibility and com- 
pensation. 

2. Measuring Gains— ascertaining the youth's progress in each of the 
four competency areas. Gains refar not to the absolute level 
attained, but to the degree of progress. 

3. Beachmarkins— attests to the individual's level of achievement 
in the four areas of career development. Benchmarking is 
individualized; criteria for determining the level of certifica- 
tion or documentation are benchmarks or locally determined 
standards. For example, using benchmarks, different individuals 
may be certified as having attained different grade levels in 
their reading ability. 

4. Credentialling- documents an individual's achievement according to 
a standard set of benchmarks which will enable the youth to 
successfully enter and compete in the labor market. These standards 
are locally determined and measured. Credentials do not reflect 
individual variations in achievement; one standard is applied to all 
younh, and each youth either meets or does not meet the standard 
required to receive the credential. 
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D. Program Management 

The individualized nature of the CYEP program requires sound management 
based on clear performance expectations and accountability. Performance 
expectations include both program performance standards and youths' indi- 
vidual achievements. CYEP program management should assure that program 
design and operation achieve goals and objectives. Key components of the 
management process are: 



1. Performance Standards- — define what is expected of Prime Sponsors 
by the Department of Labor and what is expected of subgrantees 
by Prime Sponsors and specify the measures to be used in determin- 
ing whether these expectations have been met. The standards are 
reasonable (achievable) and the measures are objective (quantita- 
tive) . 



2. Program Planning — setting goals and objectives on the basis of an 
analysis of the needs of youth and the service strategies appro- 
priate to those needs and designing appropriate service strategies 
consistent with available resources. 



3. Work Statements — a tool of program management which defines the 
responsibilities, purpose and activities of, as well as assign- 
ment standards and performance standards for, each functional CYEP 
component of the Prime Sponsor and any other service provider. 

A. Subgrant Management— incorporation of work statements and perform- 
ance standards in subgrants and contracts to assume accountability 
through regular monitoring and corrective action as necessary. 

5. Management Information System — the means for collecting and report- 
ing basic participant information to the Department of Labor and to 
local Prime Sponsors for use in planning, administration, monitoring, 
service delivery and decisionmaking. The information provided by a 
Management Information System should, at a minimum, answer the follow- 
ing questions: 
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Who is served by CYEP? 

What services are provided to those participants 
enrolled in CYEP? 

• What are the results of CYEP services? 

• What are the characteristics of CYEP participants? 

• What are the costs of providing units of service (in 
conjunction With the Financial Management System? 

Financial Management System- the means for collecting and reporting 
fiscal information to the Department of Labor and to local Prime 
Sponsors for use in planning, administration, monitoring, service 
delivery and decisionmaking. The Financial Management System for 
CYEP will, at a minimum, answer these questions: 

• Are program expenditures within planned budgets? 

• What are the costs of providing services (in 
conjunction with the Management Information System) . 

• What are the program support and participant 
support costs associated with each unit of service. 

Evaluation- measurement of the degree to which program objectives 
are achieved. 
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WORKING PAPER NO. 2 



CYEP AND SPECIAL WAGE PROVISIONS UNDER THE 
FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 



The CYEP program design introduces an important concept 
of competency certification of the CETA employment 
and training system. Certification standards to be 
established by each of the prime sponsors will be 
used to measure an individual's progress within the 
CYEP program both in attainment of increasingly higher 
skill levels within one competency field and development 
of a range of abilities that together constitute a 
level of proficiency that can be certified as a 
competency. A prime sponsor should develop certification 
stauidards which incorporate competencies that are con- 
sidered important by the employer and educational 
communities. Once such a certification system is 
established and becomes accepted by the community as 
a legitimate credential of an individual's abilities, 
it can be used by participants to attest to their 
abilities in dealing with job search, application for 
entrance to other educational or training program, or 
military service. 

It can also be used internally within a program to 
structure a compensation system which rewards people 
for their achievement both on-the-job and within the 
related educational components. This approach provides 
an incentive to individuals to move cihead and it reflects 
the payment structure within the world of work. Both 
skill level and seniority could be taken into account 
in developing such a program. 
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Many CYEP participants who enter the program with 
no previous work history, in addition to other educational 
and other deficiencies, cannot initially be considered 
ready for work. Their placement on a 300 site as 
part of a work experience program is for exploratory 
and learning purposes and not to contribute to the 
productivity of the work place. They are learners 
in much the same way as young people were apprenticed 
out to learn a trade in previous centuries. Since 
they are primarily learners and not functioning at 
the same level as experienced, or even entry level 
employees, their level of compensation should reflect 
their status. 

Traditionally, CETA has used fully subsidized public 
sector work sites to create work experience opportunities 
for many youth. In addition, on-the-job training 
(OJT) funds have been used to reimburse private sector 
exployers for the extraordinary costs of training 
such employees. In both of these cases, CETA funds 
underwrote the training costs and the participant 
received at least the minimum wage. Prime sponsors 
should be aware of other options in structuring programs 
for in-school youth that combine work and education. 

The Employment Standards Administration (ESA), Wage 
and Hour Division, administers two programs which 
permit the payment of subminimum wages to in-school 
youth within certified programs. 

I. Program Description . 

The programs are: (1) The Student Learner Program 
and (2) The Full -Time Student Program. 

Student Learner Program . 

The Student Learner Program provides the opportunity 
for high level training combined with related work 
experience. The program is authorized under Section 
14 of the Pair Labor Standards Act (FLSA) and provides 
for employment of students, 16 or above, who are in 
bonafide vocational education programs at a special 
minimum wage rate that is not than 75 percent 

of the applicable minimum wage. The occupation for 
which the student-learner is receiving preparatory 
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training must require a sufficient degree of skill 
to necessitate a substantial learning period. This 
skill level is not defined within the regulations 
but a good rule of thumb is a job that would require 
a training period of at least two years. Prime sponsor 
should consult with the Wage and Hour Division Regional 
Office for more specific guidance on the type of training 
programs that might qualify. Other conditions that 
must be met are: 

1. The employment of the student-learner at 
subminimum wages authorized by the special certificate 
must be necessary to prevent curtailment of opportunities 
for employment. 

2. The student-learner must be at least 18 years 

of age if he is to be employed in any activity prohibited 
by virture of a hazardous occupation order of the 
Secretary of Labor r (See Child Labor Bulletin No. 
1) but note the specific exemptions for student-learners 
in several of the orders. 

3. The training must not be for the purpose 
of acquiring manual dexterity and high production 
speed in repetitive operations. 

4. The employment of a student-learner must 
not have the effect of displacing a worker employed 
in the establishment. 

5. The employment of the student-learner at 
subminimum wages must not tend to impair or depress 
the wage rates or working standards established for 
experienced workers for work of a like or comparable 
character . 

6. The occupational needs of the community or 
industry warrant the training of student-learners, 

7. There are no serious outstanding violations 
of the provisions of a student-learner certificate 
previously issued to the employer, or serious violations 
of any other provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 

Act of 1938, as amended, by the employer which provide 
reasonable grounds to conclude that the terms of the 
certificate would not be complied with, if issued, 

8. The issuance of such a certificate would 
not tend to prevent the development of apprenticeship 
in accordance with the regulations applicable thereto 
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or would not impair established standards in the occupation 
or industry involved. 

9. The number of student-learners to be employed 
in one establishment must not be more than a small 
proportion of its working force. 

Employment under these provisions may not exceed one 
school year unless a longer period is found justified 
by the Mage and Hour Division under extraordinary 
circumstances. Summer employment r when it is an integral 
part of a vocational education program is permissible 
and is considered equivalent to one semester of the 
allowable employment period. 

During the school year r the number of hours of employment 
at subminimum wages plus the hours of school instruction 
(for which academic credit is given) may not exceed 
40. When school is not in session^ employment at 
the sub-minimum may not exceed 8 hours daily or 40 
hours per week. 

Full-Time Student Program . 

Under CETAr prime sponsors may use the exemptions 
under FLSA Section 14(b) for fourteen and fifteen 
year olds. This program provides for employment of 
..full-time students in private sector jobs in retail 
^establishments (including restaurants and motion picture 
theaters and private medical facilities such as hospitals 
and nursing homes) at wages not less than 85 percent 
of the applicable minimum wage. Under this program^ 
full-time students are permitted to work at subminimum 
wages for up to 8 hours a day and 40 hours a week 
when school is not in session, or up to 20 hours a 
week when school is in session. Employment may not 
take place during the student's regularly scheduled 
hours of instruction. 

The Full-time Student Program does not require that 
any educational component or employability development 
strategy be developed in conjunction with the employment, 
but prime sponsors who decide to use the subminimum 
provisions should consider incorporating the program 
as one element of a long term employability development 
strategy for 14 and 15 year old youth. 
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Coupling of Programs Under CTEP 

The two programs can be used in a sequential manner 
beginning with the Full-Time Student Program in which 
14-15 year eld youth would gain exposure to, and experience 
in, a variety of relatively low level private sector 
jobs and then advance the youth into the Student Learner 
Program at age 16 or above when they settle down to 
serious preparation for a specific higher level occupation. 
Once the youth has remained in the progreun for a period 
and shown a commitment to the progreun, the wage should 
be increased up to and/or above the minimum wage. 
The wage increments under such a scheme should be 
tied to the competency certification standards while 
adhering to the provisions set forth by ESA. Youth 
may not be certified under both exemptions at the 
same time. 

Authorization of Programs 
Student-Learner Programs 

Applications for approval of Student Learner Programs 
are submitted by employers with the signoff of a local 
education agency official (usually the vocational 
education coordinator) who certifies the educational 
aspects of the program. CETA programs, in order to 
qualify must, therefore, be operated in conjunction 
with and certified by local school officials. Although 
applications must be submitted for each student learner, 
it is possible to submit a number of applications 
together. In that case, the application should describe 
the vocational training program and the related employment 
and include the names, and documented dates of birth 
of the proposed student learners. The application 
is considered authorized on a temporary basis after 
submission. As soon as it is certified by the appropriate 
school official it becomes permanent within 30 days 
of the date it is submitted to ESA unless denied in 
writing prior to that time. 

Full-time Student Program . 

In order to obtain approval of employment under the 
Full -Time Student Program, employers must submit their 
applications to the responsible Employment Standards 
Administration, Wage and Hour Division, Regional Office. 
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After ESA approval, certificates permitting the employment 

of full-time students are issued for up to one year. 

They are not issued retroactively. Small retail establishments 

which are subject to the FLSA, such as neighborhood 

grocery stores may submit a postcard application form 

to ESA. The application is presumed to be approved 

as soon as it is mailed. 

Since many retail establishments are already certified 
to hire full-time students, prime sponsors should 
check whether a new certification is required before 
any CXEP placements at the special wage rate are made. 

III. Further Information 

Copies of the regulations governing these programs 
and application forms are provided in Attachment I. 
For more information about specific interpretations 
of these provisions contact the appropriate regional 
office of the Wage and Hour Division, ESA. The list 
of contact people is Attachment II. As indicated 
in Attachment III, these individuals have been made 
aware of the CXEP project and the potential interest 
on the part of prime sponsors developing programs 
under these provisions. 
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CROSS-CUTTING ISSUES 

A nuiber of Issues relevant to GBP have also been Identified that cut 
acxoas ' 'ivldual sites. Case studies of individual sites are 
availabla from ths Office of Youth Programs. These issues are germaine 
to th* following pxriority areas of inquiry for the CXIP P^cess 
Evaluation: 

• Planning a consolidated, year-round, multi-year youth program 

• Program description 

• Employabinty Plan and Record and CYEP Service Plan 
0 Credential ling and program measurement 

e Administrative changes necessitated by the CYFP design 
Tentative generalizations, exceptions, and relevant Issues are presented 

below for each area. 

A. PLANNING A CONSOLIDATED. YEAR-ROUND. MULTI-YEAR YOUT H PROGRAM 
The overall purpose of this area of Inquiry within the evaluation Is to docu- 
ment how and why planning decisions were made for FY 1979 under categorical 
youth programs and any changes that occur for CYEP. This area of Inquiry 
received considerable emphasis during preliminary data collection and the 
Initial site visit. 

This area of Inquiry will be addressed throughout the evaluation. Efforts 
during the first three months have focused on documenting FY 1979 planning 
decisions and planning processes as well as collecting actual FY 1979 data 
for three quarters. With regard to CYEP, FY 1980 planning In progress has 
been documented. Changes In approach that appear to be occurring or that 
are expected are addressed, although final CYEP planning decisions and 
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comparisons with those made In FY 1979 will be presented in the second 
Quarterly Report. 

A framework for the comparative analysis of planning data has been con- ^ 
structed by abstracting a common set of steps in the planning process from 
the US DOL Comprehensive Employment and Training Plan as well as annual 
plan requirements, with particular emphasis on CYEP concerns. FY 1979 
planning information from each site has been analyzed in terms ol' this 
framework, which consists of the following steps: 

• Analysis of need and priority setting, including: 

— use of demographic and labor market information 

— priorities, goals, and measures of success 

• Planned levels of service and descriptions of services to be 
provided at three levels: 

~ system level enrollments and outcomes, system level com- 
ponents and linkages 

~ component level . which may be organized in terms of Title/ 
subpart /acti v 1 ty/servi ce or delivery agent 

— participant level planned services. Flow, and outcomes 

• Management and administrative processes necessary to support 
service delivery planning 

Initial analysis of the planning process points to a number of issues 

relevant to planning a consolidated youth program. Each of these issues 

are discussed below: 

1. CYEP Demonstration Sites Have Been Encounterinc^ Persistent Problems 
in Analyzing the Employment and Training Needs of Youth Based on AvaiTT- 
ble Data . 

Prime Sponsor planning staff generally report that employment and train- 
ing needs of youth and other target populations are analyzed based on 
several factors and types of data. Common elements are: 
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t Local policies and knowledge of the area and population to 
be served 

t Demographic and labor market information 

t Internally developed aggregate data describing the character- 
istics of applicants and particpants as well as their program 
experiences and outcomes achieved 

Staff in most sites report that demographic and labor market information 
has only limited utility, and, in fact, FY 1979 planning documents contain 
minimal data of this kind. Routinely available data from external sources 
reportedly present a number of problems, such as: 

• Data is frequently out of date and not specifically tailored to 
the Prime Sponsor's service area 

• Data cohorts frequently do not correspond to those required by 
the U.S. Department of Labor 

t Data seldom provide sufficient detail in terms of the character- 
istics and needs of certain groups, particularly youth 

t When gaps in the data are filled by tapping local services, the 
data bases are not comparable 

Little improvement in this situation is expected, and several Prime Spon- 
sors question the degree to which such general data can be used effectively. 

While these Prime Sponsors appear to be turning to internally generated 
data for analysis of needs, this, too, presents problems. Data describ- 
ing those who have applied for or who are receiving services may not re- 
flect the universe of need, and it is a difficult, time-consuming process 
to extract and manipulate data from the MIS for planning purposes, parti- 
cularly if it is a manual system. 

While several Prime Sponsors have reviewed irdividual EDP's as part of the 
planning process, this type of information has generally not been analyzed 
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in a fomal manner. It Is difficult to manipulate the data contained In 
EDP's and the data may be Inaccessible If EDP's are kept In outstatlons 
or Individual counselor files. 

More extensive and effective use of MIS data as well as Information from 
EPR's Is expected by Prime Spo..oOr staff under CYEP. It should be noted, 
however, that staff In several sites have voiced serious reservations about 
the appropriateness of prescribing or predetermining particular service 
strategies for specific groups or Individuals. This may affect the extent 
to which CYEP EPR's reflect long-range planned service strategies based on 
any consistent criteria for assignment of youth to units of service. 

2 Services for Y outh Have Been a Ma.ior Priority for Most of the Demonstra- 
tionTTtiTln FY 1979 for General C^TA as well as Categorical Youth Proqratns, 
In Some Cases Surpassing the Plann ed Scope of CYEP. 

A review of FY 1979 Program Planning Suimiarles for all sites Indicates that 
youth were designated as a significant segment for at least two of the three 
major programs operated by the Prime Sponsor (Titles IIB, IID, and VI) In 
four of the eight sites. Actual youth enrollment data for Titles IID and 
VI was excluded from the data collection, consistent with CYEP policy. 
Three sites planned to serve youth In both of these programs, however. Two 
Prime Sponsors consider Title IID to be an Integr al part of their youth ser- 
vices, and raise Its exclusion from CYEP as a serious planning Issue. 

While analysis of actual FY 1979 enrollment data and comparison with plan- 
ned levels of service for youth In Title IIB and Title IV programs will be 
made at a later date. Prime Psonsor staff have generally indicated that 
more youth have been served than was InitiaTly planned. Actual Title IIB 
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youth enrollments for the first three quarters of FY 1979 by the one 
Prime Sponsor which did not designate youth as a Title IIB significant 
segment is estimated to be approximately forty percent of total IIB enroll- 
ments. 

Youth have generally been selected for priority emphasis because of the 
relatively high unemployment rate they experience in addition to their lack 
of occupational skills, work experience, and their low income. There appears 
to be a difference of opinion among chief administrators of these Prime 
Sponsors with regard to whether CYEP will result in services to greater or 
fewer numbers of youth. This difference seems to be related to differences 
in views regarding the characteristics of youth to be served. Those admin- 
istrators and staff who view CYEP as a mechanism for providing more concen- 
trated and improved services for these youth "most in need" see fewer youth 
being served with more concentrated resources. Those who wish to expand 
their scope of services to include services to all youth, e.g. "limited 
services eligible youth" see greater numbers of youth served with available 
resources. 

3. Criteria for Assignment of Youth to Various FY 1979 Programs Reflect . 
In Most Cases, a Categorical Approach to Service Delivery With Minimal 
Linkages Among CETA Programs . 

It appears that few of the -YEP Demonstration sites planned a continuum 
of services for youth in FY 1979 that linked services available through two 
or more grants. In most cases youth were assigned to a particular Title/ 
subpart program based on such factors as: 

• Meeting eligibility requirements 

• Availability of positions/slots and need for the particular 
activities and services offered under that Title/subpart. 

in 
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There was little evidence of planned Inter-Title/subpart flow of services 
for youth and success measures focus on positive terminations from CETA 
or placement based on participation In Individual categorical programs. 
One site was a clear exception to this pattern and planned participation 
In Title IIB for skills training and In Title IID for experience as an 
Integrated employabillty development strategy for youth. Categorical youth 
programs for this Prime Sponsor are used to provide a variety of supplemen- 
tal educational, counseling, and work experience activities. 

4. Several Prime Sponsors Planned Detailed Service Strategi es Within Major 
Activity Categories . 

Within the categorical approach described in Part 3 above, at least one-half 
of the CYEP Demonstration sites planned to provide "clusters" of sub-activities 
and services under the umbrellas of traditional major activity categories for 
FY 1979. For example, YETP Work Experience often encompassed several different 
types of programs for youth with different needs, combining elements of ex- 
perience, counseling, and education. In the remaining sites more traditional 
single activity approaches were taken. 

Several Prime Sponsors Indicated that as they gain experience in serving 
youth they are becoming convinced that more counseling and support is re- 
quired if youth are to achieve positive outcomes from CETA. In addition 
outcomes need to be defined more in terms of employabillty development than 
in terms of job placements. CYEP is viewed, almost uniformly, as providing 
a more flexible approach than categorical programs offered to structuring 
effective service strategies for youth. 
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The FY 1979 "clustering" of activities and services has made disaggregation 
of FY 1979 MIS dsta and planning for CYEP units of service particulatly com- 
plicated. This underlines the importance of very clear and precise CYEP 
definitions of units of service. At present similar activities do not seem 
to be designated as the same CYEP units of service by all Prime Sponsors. 

5. In Most Cases Service Delivery Arrangements Are of Long Standing and 
Little Change Is Expected Under CYEP^ 

CYEP Demonstration sites include a continuum of service delivery options 
ranging from direct delivery of most services by the Prime Sponsor itself to 
contracting or subgranting for delivery of all services. Few comparisons can 
therefore be made across all sites with regard to delivery agents. Most 
sites plan to continue to use the same basic approach to service delivery 
under CYEP as in the past, although some subtle changes that can be 
identified are: 

• Decreases or increases in funding levels to some contractors/sub- 
agents consistent with changes in types or levels of service to 
be provided or records of past performance 

• Expanding or restructuring of Prime Sponsor-operated outreach or 
local service centers. For one Prime Sponsor this is a major 
area of emphasis. 

• Centralization of intake, \a some cases, or centralization of 
some MIS recordkeeping 

Linkages with related p Dt^ams or a -ncies are also of long standing. 
These linkages usually focus f n reciprocal referral of clients or supple- 
ments to financial arrangements with LEA's. Several of the sites are very 
concerned about expanding linkages with LEA's under CYEP and desire assis- 
tance in this area. Primarily because of the limited time frame for CYEP 
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planning, related programs and agencies have had only minimal involvement 
with CYEP to date. 

The apparent durability of service delivery contracts and subgrant arrange 
ments may be an important factor in how CYEP develops. Prime Sponsor at- 
tempts to bring about any basic redesign in youth services will require 
extensive cooperation from or guidance to delivery agents. 

6. Operations and Counseling Staff Have Been More Actively Involved in 
CYEP Planning Than tn the Past, Although the Role of the Youth Counc ils 
Has Been Limited to Date. 

Operations and counseling staff have reportedly participated in planning 
CYEP to a greater ex'ent than previously although the procedures for obtai 
ing their input differs from one Prime Sponsor to another. In some Prime 
Sponsors one individual, usually a Planner Youth Coordinator, or Deputy 
Administrator has had major responsibility for plan development and that 
individual has sought input from other staff on a one-to-one basis. In 
other Prime Sponsors a task force approach has been used. The level of 
participation by the chief administrator differs from one site to another 
depending more on management style than on size of program. The primary 
reasons for increased staff input into CYEP planning appear to be its 
experimental nature and its demand for detailed operational knowledge and 
data that cross-cut traditional organizational boundaries. 

kfriile the Youth Council has reviewed and commented on CYEP planning pro- 
ducts in six sites, this role does not appear to differ from the role of 
these councils in FY 1979. Some difficulty in defining a useful role for 
Youth Councils under categorical youth programs was reported. A Youth 
Council Is not functioning currently in one site and in another it does 
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not function during the summer. Administrators and staff expect the 
Youth Councils to become more active under CYEP particularly with regard 
to program monitoring and evaluation. Specific plans for Youth Councils 
are still being formulated. 

7. Time Limitations and Lack of Clear and Timely Di rection Are the Most 
Frequently Reported CYEP Planning Problems . 

The short time frame available for CYEP planning has been a problem for 
inost Prime Sponsors. A related problem frequently reported is the late 
publication of planning guidelines and changes in those guidelines. 

Prime Sponsors differ somewhat in their assessment of the support and assis- 
tance received, to date, from U.S. DOL/ETA national and regional office 
staff. Guidance from the national office is generally viewed positively 
although some Prime Sponsors report the need for assistance from staff 
with more operational expertise, ''"he problems of time limitations and 
changing guidelines are attributed to the national office. While several 
Prime Sponsors report valuable assistance provided by regional office 
staff, generally the majority view the level of support provided by the 
regional office through September 30, 1979, as inadequate. While two 
Prime Sponsors attribute this to lack of regional office interest in CYEP, 
others indicate that regional office staff do not have sufficient kncv 
ledge and/or Information about CYEP to enable them to give adequate .nrslstar 

While several Prime Sponsors report no need for assistance at the present 
time, the majority are seeking expert technical ->,ss1stance in such areas 
as planning, employability development, MIS, and financial managcme. .. 
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B. PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 
This area of Inquiry focuses on comparison of actual FY 1979 youth enroll- 
ments, participant characteristics, and expenditures data with similar 
data for FY 1980 and 1981 under CYEP in order to identify changes that 
occur as a result of a consolidated, individualized approach to youth ser- 
vices. For this purpose baseline data has been collected for the first 
three quarters of FY 1979 (to the extent it was available). 
These data will not be fully analyzed until fourth quarter data is obtained. 
Several general comments and issues relevant to this area of inquiry have 
been identified. These are discussed below. 

1. Management of Services for Youth in FY 1979 Appears to Focus on Individual 
T itliTSubparts or Program Components Rather Than on the Overall System Level 
Fr Individual Participant Leviel . 

Consistent with the categorical approach described in Part II. A. 3, Prime 
Sponsors generally focus their management of youth services at the categorical 
program or component level. MIS data is usually aggregated by individual Title/ 
subpart or by contractor within each Title/subpart. Performance indicators 
are generally those required by the Department of Labor. 

Prime Sponsor senior staff have little access to detailed information regarding 
plans for individual participants or outcomes that they achieve. Individual 
EDP's and participant records are often maintained at the contractor level. 
In order for these Prime Sponsors to implement and manage a long-range individual 
ized approach to youth services based on the EPR, a major restructuring of 
management processes, management information, and its use will be required. 

2. Fourteen CYEP Units of Service Are Represented Among FY 1979 Youth Services . 
Complete analysis of participant and enrollment data will be included in the 
second Quarterly Report. Based on the available data for the first three quar- 
ters, several observations may be made: 
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t Average enrollments Increased steadily for the first 

three quarters In each Title/Subpart with the exception 
of Title IIB (youth) which generally remained steady. 

t The traditional categorical S'irvlces appear to have been 
provided within each Title/Subpart. 

• For the demonstration sites reporting SYEP data for the 
third quarter of FY 1979, approximately 90 % of the 
average enrollment was In work experience. 

t The primary units of service received under Title IIB 

(youth) appear to be skill training, work experience and 
on-the-job training. 

t Approximately half of the average enrollment in YCCIP was 
In work experience; the two other units of service combi- 
nations frequently being used were work experience and skill 
training, and work experience and education. 

t Under YETP, only one Prime Sponsor reported limited 

services average enrollment. The average enrollment in 
the limited services unit of service for the first three 
quarters of FY 1979 appears to account for eighty per- 
cent of the YETP average enrollment. 

t Excluding the limited services category from YETP, 
slightly over half of the average enrollment was in 
the work experience unit of service; the other three 
units of service in which average enrollment was highest 
were work experience and education; work experience and 
skill training; and pre-employment experience. 

t There appear to have been no enrollments in any Title/ 
Subpart at any site in skill training and pre-employment 
experience, or in education and pre-employment 
experience. 

3. Expenditures Were Made for Fifteen Units of Service; Expenditures Were 
Were Concentrated in Work Experience. 



Complete analysis of enrollment data will be Included in the second Quarterly 
Report. Prime Sponsors currently depend on manual accounting systems which 
created difficulties for both Prime Sponsors and field observers in obtaining 
fiscal data. The variation among Prime Sponsors' data for management, plan- 
ning and evaluation purposes should be noted. It should also be noted that 
although all Prime Sponsors categorize financial expenditures by Title/Subpart 
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and activity, additional, more detailed cost categories used varied widely 
across sites, from line item, to subrecipient/subcontractor to governmental 
unit or other site-specific category. It is therefore difficult to 
retrieve expenditures data and translate that data into units of service 
cost categories. However, based on data available for the first three 
quarters, several observations may be made: 

• Total expenditures for all Title/Subparts increased 
steadily over the three quarters. Individual Title/ 
Subpart expenditures fluctuated. 

• Expenditures for three traditional categorical services, 
work experience, on-the-job training and skill training, 
were made by seven of the eight Prime Sponsors. 

• For the most part, expenditures were only made for 
work experience in SYEP programs; these expenditures 
were primarily for participant wages. 

• Virtually all the Prime Sponsors' YCCIP expenditures were 
for work experience, or work experience in combination 
with another unit of service. These expenditures were pri- 
marily for participant wages. 

• Expenditures for Limited Services were made by only two 
Prime Sponsors. For one of these approximately one half 
of the total Prime Sponsor expenditures were for limited 
services. 

• Work experience accounted for the highest percentage of 
total expenditures and the highest percentage of expenditures 
for seven of the eight prime sponsors. 

• For the most part. Prime Sponsor expenditures were equally 
divided between program and participani;, support. 

• There were no expenditures by any Prime Sponsor for the skill 
training and pre-employment experience unit of service. 

C. EPR AND CYEP SERVICE AGREEMENTS 

The CYEP design calls for the development of an Employability Plan and 

Record (EPR) and CYEP service agreement for each participant. According to 

the OYP Concept Paper on the Consolidated Youth Employment Program Demonstration : 
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s The EPR Is an Individualized long-range career develop- 
ment plan and strategy geared to the youth's skills, 
Interests and aptitudes. . .It should be maintained as 
a continuing record of the status and progress of the 
youth 

• ...The CYEP service agreements will specify what 
activities are to be provided and what outcomes are 
expected as a result of the youth's participation In 
the program... (they are) nonbinding documents... 
(and) must contain at a minimum: 

the name and social security number of the 
participant 

the date the service agreement form Is 
completed 

the name of the system with which the agreement 
Is made 

the goals and objectives of the service agree- 
ment 

a timetable for the activities and services 
under the agreement, Including 

•• the expected and actual beginning and 
end dates of the agreement 

M the name of the unit of service and 
the service deliverer 

M a brief description of the program 
activity 

M the expected and actual results of 
the participation 

M whether or not the participant completed 
the prescribed activity. 

The EPR and CYEP Service Agreements may, then^ be regarded as management tools 
for all three levels of the CYEP structure. The EPR documents the individual 
participant strategy and progress in achieving expected performance. The CYEP 
service agreement may be conceived of as a service order indicating results ex- 
pected and achieved. Togetheri the EPR and CYEP service agreement may be con- 
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sidered a "contract", albeit non-binding, between the participant and the 
Prime Sponsor and between the Prime Sponsor and service deliverer on behalf 
of the participant. Summing the results for all participants should repre- 
sent outcomes achieved at the program component and system levels. In order 
to plan and manage CYEP operations and evaluate CYEP achievements, managers 
at both the Prime Sponsor and subrecipient levels need a sophisticated 
participant tracking system. This system must have the capability to 
provide managers with information describing not only how many youth are 
enrolled in a unit of service, but also the following: 

• Hov; many Individuals receive planned units of service 

• Characteristics of participants receiving units of service 

• Short-and long-term outcomes achieved and characteristics 
of youth achieving these outcomes 

Future plans call for tracking the progress of participants through the 
use of a sample of CYEP participant records it each demonstration site. 
At the present time, the sample of FY 1979 participant records to be 
used ^or comparison with CYEP records is Incomplete. However, some observa- 
tion^ about the participant records may be made: 

• Participant files in central records units are usually in- 
complete. In most cases, EDP*s.are kept by counselors or 
subcontractors. 

• EDP's which have been reviewed contain relatively little in- 
fonnation. Planned activities and goals, if any, are highly 
standardized rather than individualized. 

• Recordkeeping systems are geared to component level admin- 
istration and federal reporting requirements rather than 

to planning or management at either the system or individual 
level . 

From field observers experience in collecting MIS data, it is also clear that 
a number of terms need to be more precisely defined. This is particularly 
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true of the CYEP pre-employment and limited services units of service and 

the single parent client characteristic category. Sing.e parent is defined as: 

"(an individual who is) single, abandoned, separated, divorced or 
widowed and who has one or more children living with him/her... 

By this definition, a single parent may or may not also be a head of house- 
hold, conversely, a head of household may or may not be a singla parent. 
The overlap n two categories may lead to reporting errors and will pre- 
sent a problefli comparing FY 1980 and 1981 data with FY 1979 data. 

D. CREDENTIALLING AND PROGRAM MEASUREMENT 
For purposes of the CYEP process evaluation, the terms program measurement, 
certification and credential ling may be viewed as a hierarchy of outcomes in 
CYEP. These outcomes can be aggregated at all three levels of the CYEP 
structure: participant level, program component level and overall system 
level . 

Competency standards or program measurement measure outcomes at the unit of 
service level. They are used for determining whether a participant has 
reached the level of achievment necessary to complete a given unit of service. 
These standards should also state the expected time frame in which this 
performance is to be achieved. Standards to be applied should be documented 
in individual participant's EPR and CYEP plan of service. 
Certification measures outcomes at a more general level, defining competency 
in each of four areas: pre-employment, educational achievement, job skills, 
and work maturity or full employability. Certification documents that an in- 
dividual participant has attained a defined level of competence in one or more 
of the above areas, regardless of the unit of service or combination of units 
of service in which the participant has participated. Certification should 
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also be documented in the individual particpant's EPR and CYEP plan of service. 

Credential ling means that the CYEP program measures and certifications are 
consistent with and accepted by relevant educational or occupational insti- 
tutions or associations. Credential ling refers to the transferability of CYEP 
measures to other orqauizations such as secondary schools, community or 
junior colleges, vocational or technical schools, employers, labor organiza- 
tions and so on. 

There are several aspects of credential ling and measurement that are unique to 
CYEP. First, few Prime Sponsors have ever attempted to implement such concepts. 
Most Prime Sponsors use CETA termination status to measure prrformance both at 
the participant and component levels. These same Prime Sponsors, however, 
generally feel the need to measure employability development. Although 
competency based measures of performance are not used frequently by Prime 
Sponsors, they may be used at the subrecipient level to some degree. Sub- 
recipient data will be collected at a later date. 

Second, measurement of and collection of management information about outcomes 
achieved at the participant as well as component and system levels is a new 
requirement, unique to CYEP. CYEP Prime Sponsors do not currently maintain 
such detailed indicator^; in their MIS systems even if automated. This under- 
lines the need for the participant tracking system described in part C before 
CYEP planning and evaluation based ... the EPR can become a reality. 

Third, the credenti ailing aspect of CYEP emphasizes the need for Prime Sponsors 
to develop measures that are accepted by the larger community. One element of 
credenti ailing is addressed by efforts to arrange for the award of academic 
credit for CETA-sponsored work experience. Although there has been progress 
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In this area since the enactment of YEDPA, certain difficulties continue. 
CYEP broadens the scope of credentlalUng and makes the Prime Sponsor's 
job even more complex. 

The eight demonstration sites, as Indicated In the FY 1980 CYEP plans, 
have mapped out general approaches for developing program measures, certifica- 
tion, and credential ling. At the present time no detailed plans are avail- 
able. Progress In the area will be discussed In the next Quarterly Report. 
The program measurement, certification and credentlalUng area Is likely 
to be the most difficult aspect of DEP to Implement over the next two 
years. CredentlalUng may be difficult to establish with one local educa- 
tional agency lot alone with all local educational agencies In the Prime 
Sponsor's jurisdiction. Yet the uniform application of measures throughout 
the jurisdiction is called for under the CYEP design. 
To date, observations show that Prime Sponsors are generally having diffi- 
culty defining both unit of service program measures and certification criteria. 
Technical assistance is, therefore, required in each demonstration site. 

E. ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES NECESSITATED BY CYEP 
The CYEP process evaluation is to determine the extent to which the CYEP design 
affects the systems and procedures used for progrim administration. Areas of 

emphasis are: 

• Management information system 

• Financial management 

• Grant management 

• Administrative organization and staffing 

During the first quarter of the evaluation, current administrative systems and 

procedures have been documented, to the extent possible, and any changes 
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made or anticipated for CYEP have been Identified. Observations In each 
area are discussed below. 

i 

1 . While CYEP Sites Agree That MIS Changes Are Necessary to Accomodate CYEP , 
They Differ With Regard to the Nature an^ Extent of These Changes . 

Reports required for CYEP are significantly different from those required 
for FY 1979 categorical youth programs. Old reporting categories have been 
changed; new ones created and monthly rather than quarterly compilation of re- 
ports required although a quarterly schedule for submission of these 
reports to the Department of Labor will be maintained. 

At the time of the first site visit, each Prime Sponsor was still in the process 
of planning the management information system necessary for CYEP. -The diversity 
of changes that Prime Sponsors report they have made or anticipate making was 
quite striking. In response to field observers' questions about MIS changes, 
the following responses were given: 

• One site expected general redesign of MIS would be required. 

• Three sites expected significant changes in at least one 
aspect of their current systems. (In two cases this was 
needed for dual tracking of Title IIB youth, and in one 
case it was needed for tracking the client pool and limited 
services parti(^1 pants. ) 

• While most, though not all, Prime Sponsors indicated that MIS 
forms have or will be redesigned, there was no uniformity, in 
the forms mentioned. Examples are: 

intake forms or applications 
Status change forms 
assessment forms 

newly developed forms to track completions 
In other areas of change, at ieast three Prime Sponsors anticipate that they 
will need additional staff to meet CYEP reporting requirements. Two Prime 
Sponsors which currently have manual systems are contemplating automation; two 
other Prime Sponsors are maving to fully automated systems. 
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The diversity of changes made or anticipated reflect a number of factors. 
First, current management Information systems are diverse themselves which 
naturally laads to differences in the changes necessary to accomodate CYEP. 
Second, the changes are still being planned for the most part. At the time of 
the site visit, none of the Prime Sponsors had worked out the mechanics of the 
new system in detail; some had not yet confronted the question of precisely 
what changes would be needed. Third, not all Prime Sponsors may yet realize 
that their recordkeeping systems are currently organized on a very different 
basis from that required to generate CYEP reports. 

The diversity in the nature and extent of MIS changes necessary to accomodate 
CYEP seems to be related also to different interpretations of the new require- 
ments and terminology. A number of Prime Sponsor staff express a need for an 
accepted reference like the Forms Preparation Handbook that defines terms and 
procedures. All Prime Sponsors will soon begin to report under the new rubric 
but the nature of the activities designated as. for example. Limited Services 
or Pre-Employment Experience, may vary widely. Procedures, too. may vary to 
such an extent that not only will Prime Sponsors use different methods for 
calculating comparable data, they may calculate data which are not comparable. 
Finally, some Prime Sponsors are reluctant to go too far in changing their 
systems to accomodate CYEP because they feel that procedures or definitions may 
be changed and they are not certain that regional office staff will recognize 
the departures from standard practice required by CYEP reporting. 

2. CYEP Implications for Financial Manageme nt Systems and Practices Have Not 
BeenTuTly" Identified bv Prime Sp onsors to Uate. 

The types financial management systems used by CYEP sites differ as their 
MIS systems do. All sites are tied, to some extent, to manual accounting pro- 
cedures, however. While several sites use automated financial systems, these 
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sites report persistent problems with the accuracy and timeliness of the 
Information generated by the automated systems. As a result, they maintain 
parallel manual ledgers. 

In most sites fiscal staff have had little Input, to date, in CYEP planning 
and In most cases these staff have only limited knowledge of CYEP and its 
financial requirements. One exception is a case In which the Senior Planner 
is also responsible for financial management as well as MIS. In all cases 
fiscal staff have been asked to prepare trial budgets for CY:P, and some 
staff have participated in developing costs per participant estimates. 

Great difficulty has been encountered at most sites in generating accurate 
estimates of FY 1979 costs per participant for CYEP planning purposes and in 
projecting costs for FY 1980. These problems can be traced to both structural 
and operational factors. First, CYEP requirements for monthly aggregation 
of costs per unit of service differ significantly from procedures currently 
in place at most sites for quarterly aggregation of costs by FY 1979 categories. 
Second, there appears to have been minimal interface in the past between MIS 
and financial management for the purposes of generating "cost per participant" 
data. Finally, persistent operational problems make it difficult to retrieve 
financial data for management purposes in a timely manner. 

Prime sponsor staff in most cases appear to be uncertain about the specific 

procedural changes that would be necessary because of CYEP. These issues appear 

to have been deferred until a final CYEP programmatic design is in place. 

3. Prime Sponsor Staff Are Uncertain About the Impact of CYEP on Grant 
Management . 

Staff from most CYEP sites Indicated some uncertainty about the long-range 
Impact of CYEP on grant management. Procedures under categorical programs for 
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grant preparation and modification are viewed as cumbersome and time consuming, 
even though CYEP was initially expected to alleviate these problems. Primarily 
because the CYEP planning process has been more complex than originally antic- 
ipated and because of the nature of CYEP reporting requirements, staff are 
now uncertain, at best, that paperwork will be reduced under CYEP. Some are 
convinced that CYEP will result in even more burdensome grant management. 




In most cases. CYEP is not expected to bring about major changes in the 
structure or the functions of administrative units. One Prime Sponsor will 
transfer MIS from the fiscal unit to the planning unit. Another will develop 
a planning and evaluation unit solely for services. These steps are being 
taken to facilitate the more detailed planning required by CYEP. 
All but one Prime Sponsor has added staff, or will do so. as a result of CYEP. 
Additions to the MIS staff are expected at four sites; one of these will also 
increase the number of fiscal staff. Two additional planners have been hired 
by one Prime Sponsor; one may increase its fiscal staff ar^ another Prime Spon- 
sor hopes to hire a full-time youth coordinator. Two additional planners 
for youth services are being requested by another site. The extent to which 
these staffing needs reflect actual increases in workload rather than reallo- 
cation of responsibilities cannot be determined at this time. 
The next chapter presents the individual case studies for each of the eight 
demonstration sites. The case studies are organized as described in Chapter I 
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II. CROSS-CUniNG ISSU.:S 



A nunber of issues relevant to CXEP have also teas xeex:^jxX3d cut 
across individual sites. Case studies of each cf brie (ySP sites are 
.v.iailable fran the Office of Youth PrograitB. Tnese issues are germane to 
the following priority areas of inquiry for the OEP Process Evaluation: 



• Planning a consolidated, year-round, multi-year 
youth program 

« Program description 



Employability Plan and Record and CYEP Service 
Agreement 

Credential ling and program measurement 

Administrative changes necessitated by the CYEP 
design. 



Relevant Issues in each area are presented below. 

A. Planning a Consolidated. Year -Round. lultiyear Youth Program 
Information collected during the first quarter of CYEP implementation 
points to three Issues that appear to be related to i.ow planning decisions 
for CYEP have been made. 

1 Priority Groups for Service Under CYEP in FY 1980 were Selected 
^' mSIIhU Based nn Analyses ot P revious Lnrollment uata. Loca i 
PoTTcTes. and Past Experience . 

Labor market infonnation available from external sources appears to have 
had only a minimal role in selection of priority groups for CYEP services. 
Most frequently CYEP sites have relied on locally established policies. 
FY 1979 enrollment data and/or past experience selecting significant 
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segments. In no case do sites express their priorities for service 
to population groups with particular characteristics in quantitative 
terms. At several sites, services for in-school youth are expected to 
receive greater emphasis under CYEP than in the past. 

2. Prime Sponsors Differed in Their Treatment of Title IV and 
Title IIB Resources Available for Youtfv i 

inferences in Prime Sponsor approaches to consolidation of services for 
youth under Titles IV and IIB make any analysis of planned participant 

?:nrollment levels and expenditures difficult. In some cases, CYEP 
planned enrollments and expenditures appear to reflect consolidated 
efforts under both grants. In other cases CYEP data appears to represent 
only Title IV, with minimal quantitative delineation of how Title IIB 
resources are to be used. In several cases the scope of CYEP projections 
cannot readily be determined. 

3. Procurement Processes and Procedures for CYEP Were Similar 
to Those Used for FY T979^ 

A number of CYEP demonstration sites were engaged in subrecipient nego- 
tiations during the first quarter of FY 1980. For a few sites, all 
arrangements for service delivery will not be finalized until January 
of 1980. Regardless of whether a Prime Sponsor uses a sole source or 
modified sole source contracting or a method which is technically com- 
petitive, in almost all cases the process used was the same for FY 1979 
and FY 1980 and the subrecipients selected for FY 1980 were organiza- 
tions which had been subrecipients in FY 1979. 

a. Non-financial Agreements 
Some Prima Sponsors reported that non-financial Agreements have been 
negotiated with LEA's with which there had been on Agreements in the past. 
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No Other new non-financial Agreements were reported. To the extent that 
non-financial Agreements are vehicles for coordinating services, this 
indicates that CYEP has thus far not widened the service network. 

Non-financial Agreements with LEA's tended to be vague with regard to 
roles and responsibilities, goals, target populations and services to 
be provided. About half the sites reported difficulty in e«;tab1 ishing 
these Agreements. Some schools did not wish to be associo-ed with CETA 
or did not acknowledge the presence of disadvantaged youth in their 
district. 

b. Contracts 

At most sites. LEA's provide services as subrecipients. At some sites, 
LEA'S are the principal subrecipients. Contracts with subrecipient 
agencies generally include: 

Some statement of the goal of the services 
to be provided 

An indication of the target group to be 
served 

Units of service to be provided 
Reporting requirements 
Budget. 

These contracts tend to be less specific or silent, as to: 
Performance standards 
Measurable objectives 
Participant flow 
Management plan. 

OJT contracts are generally quite specific with regard to roles and 
responsibilities, goals and training to be provided. Most Prime 
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Sponsors utilize an outside agency to develop individual OJT opportu- 
nities and contracts. In some areas, it is reported to be difficult 
to find employers who are willing to provide OJT to youth. 

B, Program Description 
This section provides a cross-site analysis of CYEP FY 1980 program 
designs and of the interviews conducted with CYEP Work Experience site 
supervisors and participants. This analysis is intended to give a 
preliminary indication of CYEP as it was being implemented during the 
first quarter of FY 1980. 

This section also presents analyses of FY 1979 sampled participant 
records and aggregate participant characteristics, enrollment and 
expenditures data. These findings will serve as baseline information 
for comparison with CYEP data as the demonstration continues. 

!• CYEP Program Designs Generally Emphasize More Intensive 
Assessment, Expansion of the RangQ of Services, and 
Improvements of Existing Services . 

CYEP program designs consistently reflect an increased emphasis on parti- 
cipant assessment. In some cases, intake, previously decentralized, has 
been centralized. In one case, receiving applications and determining 
eligibility has been separated from counseling and assessment. A variety 
of such steps have been taken, usually for the purpose of providing more 
intensive and individualized planning and assessment for the participants. 

Most sites plan to offer the full range of units of service under CYEP. 
While the nature of the services added differs from one site to another, 
there appears to be expanded overall emphasis on structured career explora- 
tion and labor market orientation activities and expanded use of educational 
options. 
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Sites differ with regard to their views on what constitutes a given 
unit of service, what types of participants are most appropriately 
assigned to each unit and at what point In a continuum of services 
that assignment should occur. There Is almost universal agreement, 
however, on the Increased flexibility CYEP Is providing for designing 
these service strategies to fulfill Individual needs rather than 
arbitrary grant requirements. Several sites report that the project 
Work Experience approach used under YCCIP was very successful. 
Expanded use of this approach is being incorporated into CYEP. 

2 The M ajority of CYEP Enrollment? ^nH Expenditures Are 
^' c." Ji\rrnr in Services | r ^Hi t ona 1 1 V Prov^ 
7;^?gw Changes Havp been Made i n Qe 1 1 very Age nt^. 

In most cases. CYEP sites are allocating the largest proportion of 
their financial resources to units of service they have provided in 
the past, with particular emphasis on the Work Experience option. 
Projected enrollments are correspondingly high in these areas. In 
addition. CYEP service delivery arrangements show little change from 
FY 1979. Most subrecipients are those who have provided services under 
previous programs and sites that traditionally provide the bulk of 
their services directly will continue to do so. 

Data collected at the subrecipient or operational level indicate that 
little distinction is made at that level between CYEP and previous 
categorical programs. Minimal changes in the nature of services are 
expected. Contributing factors appear to be: 

• Service delivery arrangements had to be completed 
prior to full incorporation of CYEP concepts 

SuhreciDients or Operations staff are still not fully 
aiar^ if the Changes anticipated by the Prime Sponsor 
or CYEP planning staff 
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• Changes that occur for FY 1980 may, in fact, have 
minimal impacon the nature of the more traditional 
units of service. 

Actual implementation of CYEP concepts at the operational level will 
continue to be tracked and reported in subsequent reports. 

3- Participants Are Generally Positive About 
Their Experiences in C^EP . 

The impressions fifty- two CYEP participants have of their experiences 
in CYEP are summarized in this part. Using an interview guide, field 
observers attempted to engage CYEP participants in conversation, pri- 
marily at the worksite, and solicit from participants their attitudes 
toward CYEP and their work in the program. Given the informal nature of 
the interviews, some items had no response and these nonresponses varied 
from individual to individual. The terms and language used by each 
Prime Sponsor and each worksite differed and also increased interviewing 
difficulty. 

A discussion of each site's participant interviews is found ir; the 
Chapter III individual case study for that site. Both participant and 
worksite supervisor interviews are discussed together, and offer some 
comparison between their responses. The points summarized below add to 
the understanding of current efforts at CYEP worksites. 

• The fifty- two young people interviewed reflected 
a good sampling of demographic and social 
characteristics . 

Almost 60 percent (57.7) of the young people interviewed were enrolled 
in CETA before CYEP began. Approximately 58 percent of those intei viewed 
were white, 28 percent were black, 10 percent were Hispanic and 2 percent, 
respectively, were Native American and Asian American. Of those responding 
to a question about age, approximately 7 percent were 14-15 years old. 
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43 percent were ages 16-17, 40 percent were ages 18-19 and 10 percent 
were 20-21. Slightly over three-fourths (76.9 percent) of those inter- 
viewed were female. Of those who responded to a question about school 
status, approximately 2 percenfwere in the eighth grade. 6 percent were 
first-year high school students. 13 percent were juniors and 26 percent 
were seniors. Another 13 percent were high school graduates, and 40 
percent were school dropouts. Participants were reluctant to indicate 
other characteristics about themselves. Of the forty-two who responded, 
approximately 5 percent were youthful offenders and handicapped, respec- 
tively, and 19 percent were female heads of households, 

« Participants found out about CYEP through a variety 
of sources; all ^nd^cated they received some )as1c 
intake and assessment services . 

From those participants responding, family and friends appeared to be 
important referral sources. Approximately one-fourth (25.5 percent) of 
these participants were told about CYEP or CETA by a friend. Nearly 15 
percent were told by a relative. Slightly over one-fifth (21.3 percent) 
found out about CYEP through a school teacher or counselor. A similar 
number were referred by the local employment service and 17 percent were 
recruited by CYEP or CETA staff. 

Most participants recalled that they filled out forms when they first 
entered CYEP. Approximately one-third were assisted In completing 
the forms by a relative; another one-third were assisted by the CYEP 
interviewer or counselor. All remembered being asked questions about 
their background and demographic and pe^-sonal Interest questions. 
Approximately 40 percent of the participants Interviewed remembered 
taking tests when they entered the program; 50 percent said they remem- 
bered no testing; 10 percent did not respond. Unfortunately, few of 
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those who took tests could describe"^ the nature of the tests given. 
Approximately one-fifth (21.2 percent) recalled participating in program 
workshops during the intake and assessment period. Slightly over one- 
third (34,6 percent) remembe'^ed that they had participated in program 
counseling sessions. 

It appeared that basic intake and assessment services varied according 
to the participants, apo that active participant involvement through 
workshops or counseling sessions during this period included at best 
approximately ha'!f of those interviewed. 

• Participants have worked in limited types of 
worksites and have learned skills as well as 
work attitudes . 

Of those participants responding, nearly one-half or 48 percent work i.i 
office and one-fourth (24 percent) worked in preschool or child dcvolop- 
ment programs. Approximately 16 percent cited hospitals as worksites, 
8 percent worked in maintenance and 4 percent worked at construction 
■ii tes. 

When asked what they had learned at the job, over one-half (51.9 percent) 
of the participants said job skills. Another 36.5 percent mentioned work 
attitudes and behavior, and r. said both. Examples of the job skills 
mentioned Included clerical and office procedures, working with children 
and paraprofesslonal health work, as well as a variety of worksite specific 
tasks. 

About one-half of the participants felt they were learning somethino that 
would help them at their worksite; one-half thought the CYEP work experience 
would help them In their schooling. The other participants did not respond. 
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When asked what they liked best, approximately two- thirds of those 
interviewed mentioned wages. About one-half also said the opportunity 
to work. Responses, when asked what they liked least, were generally 
nonresponses such as "getting up in the morning." 

It appeared that participants generally felt they were learning skills 
to use at the worksite and/or learning skills at the worksite which would 
help them in school. Wages seemed to be the most positive factor for 
the participants Interviewed. 

• Career and future work Plans vari ed ^ but most 
participants thought participation in CYEP 
would help them achieve their goals . 

When asked what kind of job they would like when they are twenty-five, 

slightly over one-fifth mentioned clerical jobs. Nearly one-fifth 

(17.3 percent) wanted to work with children as teachers or day care 

workers; 5.8 percent mentioned wanting jobs in the construction trades, 

and 7.7 percent mentioned work in the health professions and undefined 

counselor jobs, respectively. Other responses included working as flight 

attendant, salesperson, journalist, police officer or cosmetologist. 

Nearly three-fourths (71 percent) of all participants interviewed felt 

that their CYEP experience would help them move toward their employment 

goals; only ten percent felt the CYEP experience would not help. Nearly 

one-fifth (19 percent) did not respond. 

According to the majority of participants, CYEP experience is helping 
them move toward employment goals. Wages in particular and the opportu- 
nity to work are the most positive aspects of the CYEP, from the parti- 
cipants' points of view. Skills learned on the job appear to be valued 
to some degree not only for meeting worksite responsibilities but also 
In relationship to school work. 
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4. CYEP liorksite Supervisors Are Often Located in Long- 
Established Worksites and Experience Infrequent 
Monitoring by Prime Sponsor staff with Respect to 
Their Performance . 

This section summarizes the observations of thirty worksite supervisors 
interviewed informally during the second and third site .ic'ts. Using 
interview protocols, the field observers conducted interviews with four 
supervisors at each of seven sites and with two supervisors at one site. 
A discussion of the worksite supervisor interviews at each site will be 
found in the Chapter III individual case study section. 

• The majority of worksites and worksite supervisors 
interviewed had previous experience with CETA. and 
worksite supervisors felt that CYEP participants 
helped them perform their wor k. 

Of those worksites visited, almost two-fifths (37 percent) had employed 

CETA participants for more than three years. One-fourth (26 percent) 

had employed CETA participants for an average of two and one-half years 

and 30 percent for an average of one and one-half years. Only four 

percent had employed CETA participants for less than one year. 

For those supervisors responding to a question about their experience in 
supervising CETA/CYEP participants, over one-fourth (27 percent) reported 
supervising CETA youth for more than three years. Another 20 percent have 
supervised CETA/CYEP participants for an average of two and one-half years 
approximately one-fourth (27 percent) reported supervising for an average 
of one and one-half years. Approximately 16 percent of the supervisors 
have supervised CETA/CYEP youth for less than one year. 

About three-fourths (76.7 percent) of the supervisors went on to explain 
why they chose to supervise young people Over two-fifths (43.5 percent) 
responded that they wanted and/or needed extra help. Approximately 
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one-fifth (21.7 percent) reported they supervised because of a personal 
Interest in working with CETA youth; 40 percent of this particular group 

also mentioned that they themselves were former CETA participants and 

felt a special comnitment to the program. Thirteen percent of the super- 
visors reported a professional interest in supervising CETA youth, that 
they learned more about youth in general and disadvantaged youth in 
particular. Approximately one-fifth (21.7 percent) stated they had no 
choice; they were told to supervise CETA participants or it was a part 
of their job description. 

Slightly over three-fourths (77 percent) of the worksite supervisors 
stated that CETA/CYEP participants helped them perform their work. Many 
supervisors reported that their worksites were understaffed and CETA 
provided the necessary staff. Said ons supervisor, "We're a small 
agency. Without the CETA worker, we could not get the work done." 

Approximately 17 percent indicated that the CYEP participant's ability 
to perform simple but necessary clerical and organizational tasks allowed 
professional and support staff to complete priority work. For example, 
one day care center reported that the CYEP participant took over class- 
room responsibility and this provided time for the teacher to complete 
papen^ork and meet with parents. A supervisor In a state job service 
office reported that the CYEP participant was able to perform basic 
office functions; professional and support staff could therefore con- 
centrate on priority work responsibilities. 

When asked dbout problems 1n providing employment opportunities lo 
CETA participants, approximately 60 percent of the worksite supervisors 
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said that there were no problems. Slightly over ore-fourth of 
the supervisors reported that a major problem is the time it 
takes-~for-the-wor-ks^1-te-to-train-the-&ETA participant. Most of these 
Individuals then complained at losing the "trained" participant when 
his/her placement at the worksite ended. Approximately 13 percent 
of the supervisors stated that they were not able to train some 
participants, that the participants lacked discipline or motivation. 

In general, worksite supervisors felt that CYEP participants performed 
useful tasks. These worksite supervisors were, for the most part, 
experienced supervisors of CETA/CYEP youth participants. 

« School or government offices were the most common 
worksites; clerical or oTfice practice was the, 
predominant occupational s kill learned by CYEH 
parti ci pan ts . 

« A combination of work skills and work attitude 
training and emotional support were me ntioned as 
other services worksite supervisors provided . 

Of those supervisors responding, approximately 30 percent of t',-- worksite 
were elementary, high school or college offices. Another 30 Kr.ori'; or 
the worksites were local, state or federal offices. Twelve ORVcent jf 
the worksites were day care centers; 8 percent were child care pv^i ams 
for special needs children. Another 8 percent of the work.lte:; uf-' : 
hospitals. 

The day care and child care worksite supervisors felt that th^ii' CYE: 
participants were learning entry level child care and oaraprofesslonal 
career skills. Worksite supervisors In hospitals felt that participants 
learm d a mixture of office procedure and other paraprofesslonal health 
care services. Most of the office supervisors felt that participants 
received training In sucn clerical skills as typing, filing and other 

17 J 
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Office work. Over one-half (53 percent) of the supervisors felt they 
taught general work attitudes and behaviors. "Deportment. cooperaVon, 
promptness, good dress and social skills" were often mentioned as things 
learned at the worksite in addition to or even instead of specific occu- 
pational skills. One-third of the worksite supervisors cited providing 
emotional support or advice to CYEP participants as an additional service. 
Seven percent of the supervisors reported encouraging educatun and im- 
proving participant communications skills. 

§ A majority of participants were monitored at t^ H 
worksite by Prime Sponsor staff, less than or .3- 
third of the supervisors had their performance 
monitored by the Hrime SponsdF ! 

Nearly two-thirds of the supervisors (60 percent) said thv. the Prime 
Sponsor staff monitored the performance of young people at the work-^ice. 
Sixty percent of these supervisors reported that the parn'cip^^'ts' r.ir- 
formance was monitored monthly at the worksite. Ihe remainder said that 
the worksites were visited no less than twice a year by the P-i,r,e Sponsor 
staff. Approximately 39 percent of the supervisors repr.rting that parti- 
cipant worksite performance was monitored by Prime ^.:^cn^^.'V staff indicated 
that participants received feedback directly from the 'Time Sponsor staff. 
Participants for the most part received feedback or, their performance 
from the worksite supervisor. Thirty percent of the supervisors said 
participants were not monitored at the worksite Ly Prime Sponsor staff; 
10 percent did not know or did not respond. 

Approximately 30 percort of the supervisors indicai-i that their perform- 
ance was monitored by Prime Sponsor staff. One-third of these supervisors 
reported receiving feedback about their perfnvtnance from Prime Sponsor 
staff. 
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• Worksite supervisor suggestions for Impro ving the 
CYEP program focused on planning, coordination 
and the participant selection process . 

Nearly one-fourth (23.3 percent) of the supervisors interviewed said 
that no improvements should be made in the CYEP program. Over one-third 
(36.7 percent) indicated that improvements should be made in the program. 
Of these nearly one-half (46 percent) sur-gasted that better planning and 
coordination would improve the program t"hi» :y-six percent felt there 
should be better participant selection criteria and/or a better selection 
process for worksite assignments. Nine percent mentioned that partici- 
pants needed more support services, including career awareness. 
Forty percent of the supervisors either did not know what improvements 
should be made or did not respond. 

In suimiary, most of the worksites were established two or more years ago. 
Most of the supervisors were not new to supervising CETA/CYEP participants. 
Clearly, the majority of the supervisors felt that CETA/CYEP participants 
helped them perform their work. Few supervisors have had their performance 
as CETA/CYEP supervisors monitored irA even fewer have received direct feed 
back from Prime Sponsor staff. The primary focus of both the supervisors 
and Prime Sponsor staff appeared to be participant performance. 

5. A Sample of FY 1979 Participant Reco rds Indicates 
Uttle Long-ftange Employability Development . 

A random sample of FY 1979 participant records w».s drawn at each site to 

provide baseline data for a comparison of categorical and consolidated 

youth programs. Detailed analysis of the data for each site is presented 

in the case studies. This section of the report presents a cross-site 

analysis of the data, which indicates: 
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• Enrollment by Ti tle/Subpart appears to reflect 
participants* age, sex and school status regard- 
less of site; other characteristics vary more 
widely, either by program or by site 

• Participation In CETA is relatively short-term. 
At six sites, terminated participants in the 
sample had been in CETA an average of six months 
or less 

• To tne extent that records reflect process, in 
the past. Prime Sponsors have given minimal atten- 
tion to employability development which integrates 
assessment, goal-setting and planning of service 
strategies, or to evaluation of the relationship 
between goals, service strategies and outcomes. 



a. Enrollment Patterns Appear to Reflect Participants ' 
Age, Sex and School Status, Regardless of Site ; 
Other Characteristics Vary More Widely, El thetL^ 
Program or by Slte^ 

Significant differences between and similarities among the characteristics 

of participants at different sites c:.n be summarized as follows: 

• School Status 

YCCIP participants at all but one site are 
out-of-school dropouts 

SYfP is predominantly a program for In-school 
youth at all sites 

Title IIB Is predominantly an out-of-school 
program at all but one site. Unlike out-of- 
school YCCIP and YETP >outh, a high percentage 
of IIB out-of-school youth are high school 
graduates 

YETP Is a program for in-school youth at four 
sites, an out-of-school program at two sites 
and serves about equal percentages of out-of- 
school and in-school youth at two sites. YETP 
out-of-school youth are usually dropouts. 

• Age 

16-17 year-olds are the majority or the single 
largest age group served at six sites; 18-19 
year-olds are the largest single age group at 
one site; 20-21 year-olds at another site 

i<-15 year-olds are concentrated in, or are oniy 
Ctnrolled in, SYEP at six of the eight sites 
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The sample at one site included no 20-21 
year-olds. 



At all eight sites, the majority of YCCIP 
participants are male; at four sites, all 
of the YCCIP participants in the sample 
are male 

At seven sites, the majority of I IB partici- 
pants are male; at three sites from 61% to 
67 % are male 

The percentage of females enrolled at each 
site ranges from 22% to 56%, less than half 
the participants are female at five of the 
eight sites 

At six sites, the percentage of females 
enrolled in SYEP is higher than the percentage 
of participants at that site who are female. 



Ethnicity 

At two sites, 75% or more of the participants 
in the sample are black; at four sites, 10% 
or less are black and at the remaining two 
sites, blacks comprised 1.8-28% of the sample 

At half the sites, the percentage of blacks 
was highest in YCCIP and SYEP 

The percentage of blacks in IIB ranges from 
zero (two sites) to 67% (one site). At three 
sites, the percentage of blacks in the sample 
is at least 20% higher than the percentage of 
blacks in IIB 

The sample at three sites includes no Hispanics 
at another three sites, or less are Hispani 
The highest percent of Hispanics at any site 
is 35% 

At the two sites where 30% or more of the 
sample are Hispanic, 8% or less are black. 
At the two sites where 75% or more of the 
sample are black, none of the participants 
in the sample is Hispanic. 
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Income 

Overall, the percentage of economically dis- 
advantaged participants varies from 20% to 
100« across sites; at five sites the percentage 
-r- is 88% or higher 

At three sites, all participants in all programs 
are economically disadvantaged. At the five 
other sites, the percentage of economically 
disadvantaged participants in IIB ranges from 
50« (two sites) to 77% (two sites, 10% or more); 
in SYEP from 67% to 100« (three sites 7S% or 
more); in YETP from zero to 95% (three sites 75% 
or more and only two sites below 67%); and in 
YCCIP from .17% at one site to 100% at two sites 

The percentage of public assistance recipients 
at each site varies from 6% to 59%. The per- 
centage of youth at a site who are public aid 
recipients appears to be unrelated to the per- 
centage of participants at that site who are 
economical ly disadvantaged. 

Other Characteristics 

Heads of households make up }0% or more of the 
participants in the sample at five sites. At 
one site, 43% of the participants are heads of 
households 

At five sites, 4% or less of the sample are 
handicapped; at no site is the percentage of 
handicapped greater than although at five 
sites from 8% to 37% of the participants in one 
of the Titles/Subparts are handicapped 

13% or less of the participants sampled at each 
site are offenders; at five sites, from 18% to 
33% of the participants in one of the Titles/ 
Subparts are offenders. 

Title/Subpart 

Older, white, male high school graduates tend 
to be enrolled in Title IIB 

— YCCIP is predominantly a orogram serving drop- 
out male youth 

SYEP tends to be a program for younger, in- 
school youth. 
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b. Participation in CETA Appears to be Relatively 
Short-Term . 

Information on the average duration of participation in CETA by Title/ 
Subpart is sunmarized in Table II-1, below. 



Table II-1 

Average Duration of Participation in CETA by Site 



Title; 
Part 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


G 


H 


Summary 


ALL 




A. A nin 


4-6 mo . 


4-6 mo. 


6*7 mo. 


2-3 mo. 


2-3 mo. 


6-7 mo. 


2-3 mo. --3 sites 
4-6 mo. --3 sites 
6-7 mo.--2 sites 


IIB 


2-4 mo. 


2-4 mo. 


2-4 mo. 


5-7 mo. 


9 mo. 


5-7 mo. 


2-4 mo. 


5-7 mo. 


2-4 mo.— 4 sites 
5-7 mo. — 3 sites 
9 mo.--l site 


YETP 


3-4 mo. 


6-8 mo. 


6-8 mo. 


3-4 mo. 


6-8 mo. 


3-4 mo. 


3-4 mo. 


6-8 mo. 


3-4 mo. --4 sites 
6-8 mo. --4 sites 


YCCIP 


1-3 mo. 


4-6 mo. 


4-6 mo. 


1-3 mo. 


1-3 mo. 


1-3 mo. 


1-3 mo. 


11 mo. 


1-3 CO. — 5 sites 
4-6 mo. --2 sites 
11 mo. — 1 site 


SYEP 


IV2 mo. 


mo. 


3-4 mo. 


IH'2 mo. 


3-4 mo. 


3-4 mo. 


1^5-2 mo. 


Not 

avail- 
able 


IH'2 mo.— 4 sites 
3-4 mo.— 3 sites 



As the table above shows: 

• At six of the eight sites, the average duration of 
participation in CETA for terminated participants 
was six months or less; at no site did the average 
exceed seven months 

• Length of participation by Title/Subpart varies among 
sites. At four sites, participants in YETP had the 
longest average duration of enrollment; at three sites, 
average duration of enrollment was longest in IIB, 

at one site, average duration was longest in YCCIP 

• Average duration of enrollment in IIB ranges from 

2 to 9 months; in YETP from 3 to 74 months; in YCCIP 
from 14 to 6 months and in SYEP from 14 to 4 months. 
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Re-enrollment following termination is the exception rather than the rule. 
At three sites, it appears that none of the participants had been enrolled 
in CETA previously. At four other sites, from 8 percent to 15 percent of 
the participants In the sample had been in CETA before. Data on previous 
participation In CETA was not available at one site. 

The average duration of activities is difficult to establish because the 
data Is limited and duration of participation in an activity is partly a 
function of the Title/Subpart which funds the activity. Based on sample 
data, average duration of enrollment in Classroom Training appears to range 
from Zh to lOJj months; Work Experience from 25s to 5 months and OJT from 
1 to 11 months. 

The sampled FY 1979 participant records indicate that the modal pattern 
has been enrollment In one activity under one Title/Subpart. followed by 
termination after six months or less: 

• At four sites. 10% or less of the participants had 
transferred from one Title/Subpart to another; at 
no site did the percentage of transfers exceed 254 

• Only 6% of the participants in the sample were en- 
rolled In concurrent or sequential activities; at 
no site did the percentage exceed 10% and concur- 
rent or sequential enrollments in YCCIP and SYEP 
are virtually nonexistent. 

c. To the Exten t That Records Reflect Pr ocess, in the 
PasTT Prime Sponsors Have fiiven Little Attention to 
FiTPlova bilitv Development Plan ning or to the 
F^iaTHatTon of gmployabnity Deve lopment strategies. 

The sample data on duration of participation, re-enrollment, transfers and 

sequential activities suggest that the use of long-range employabi lit/ 

development strategies has been minimal or nonexistent. Furthermore, at 

seven of the eight sites, participant files for one or more Titles/Subparts 

do not contain enough information on assessment, planned activities or 
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participants' goals to evaluate the processes of assessing participants, 
establishing goals and planning activities to meet those goals, These 
activities may have occurred at these sites but they have not been 
documented, nor has their effectiveness been nieasured by the Prime 
Sponsors. Similarly, the information necessary to compare goals and 
service strategies with outcomes is so limited that no generalizations 
based on the sample data can be made here. 

6. FY 1979 Data Indicates That Prime Sponsors Provided 
Extensive Work Experience Services and Expended Funds 
Most Heavily During the Fourth quarter^ 

Traditional patterns of units of service and expenditures were followed 

by the eight Prime Sponsorships. Exhibit II-l graphically illustrates 

the patterns of enrollment during FY 1979. 

• Average enrollment was largest in the third quarter 
of FY 1979 due primarily' to the influent:e of 
Umited Services provided at one site . 

Each CYEP unit of service, except Skill Training and Pre-Employment 

Experience, was provided by at least one Prime Sponsor during FY 1979. 

Limited Services provided at Site B averaged approximately 75 percent of 

the total enrollment during the first three quarters of FY 1979. Work 

Experience followed, averaging about 10 percent of total enrollment; Skill 

Training and Work Experience and Education had 4 percent and 3 percent, 

respectively, of total enrollment Combined units of service, particularly 

units of service including OJT, had few of the total enrollments reported. 

Frequently, the combined units of service were provided at just one or 

two sites, sometimes for only part of the fiscal year. 

f With the exception of the Liynlted Services program, the 
Work Experience unit of service and Wor k E xperience 
combined with another service rep r esenteTthe majority of 
"FrT979 total enrollments and experidi tures . 
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Exhibit II -2 below displays the average quarterly total enrollment for 
R 1979, both including and excluding Limited Services. When Limited 
Services is included in the quarterly average total enrollment, the 
traditional build-up of enrol loient through the fourth quarter is not 
discernible. By excluding Limited Services, the gradual increase in 
average total enrollment is evident. 

EXHIBIT II-2: Quarterly Average Total Enrollment 

Percentage? 

1st Qtr . 2nd Qtr . 3rd Qtr . 4th Qtr . 
With Limited Services 19.6 31 .5 36.2 12.6 

Without Limited Services 15.5 19.4 29.2 35.9 

Excluding Limited Services, average enrollment in many units of service 
increased dramatically during the fourth quarter of FY 1979. Table II-2 
on the following page indicates a drop in average to*al enrollment for 
the fourth quarter due to the end of Limited Services. Work Experience 
average total enrollment in July 1979 increased over four times the 
average total enrollment in June, from 778 to 3,380. Enrollment increases 
during the fourth quarter occurred in most units of service, particularly 
Work Experience and Education, Education and Skill Training. These in- 
creases were due to the Summer Youth Employment Programs that normally 
geared up in June 1979. Only Skill Training and Education and Education 
and P re-Employment Experience showed declining enrollment for the fourth 
quarter. 

Table II-2 shows a decline in enrollment for most units of service in 
September 1979. One possible explanation for the decline is that with 
the advent of CYEP, sites may have decided not to enroll new participants 
until the CYEP program design and structure was in place. One site 
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reported that staff tried to "close out" the FY 1979 programs by termi- 
nating participants and subsequently re-enrolling the young people in 
CYEP. Another possible factor influencing the total enrollment decline 
may have been that transition from summer youth employment programs to 
CYEP did not include all SYEP terminated participants. 

§ Over 90 percent of CETA youth participants enrolled 
in units of service other than Limited Services in 
FY 1979 were economically disadvantaged . 

The percentage of all participants who were economically disadvantaged 

is shown In Exhibit II-3, below. Excluding Limitecl Services, most young 

people who participated in Title III and Title I IB Tims were reported 

to be economically disadvantaged. 

EXHIBIT 1 1-3: Economically Disadvantaged as a Per cerU/^^a 

of FY 1979 Total Enrollment^ 

1st Qtr . 2nd Qtr . 3riJ)tr . 4th Qtr . 

With Limited Services 31 26 3C 96 

Without Limited Services 99 91 92 96 

Approximately 44 percent of all economically disadvantaged y)uth enrolled 
were in the Work Experience unit of service -:s indicated in Table 11*3 and 
Exhibits II-4 through II-7. Limited Services represented about 15 percent 
of the economically disadvantaged s: rt)llmei.cs du>^ing ::he first three quarters 
of FY 1979. Skill Training represented services to 11 percent of those 
economically disadvantaged enrol Indents and 6 percent of the total enroll- 
ments. A higher proportion of economically disadvantaged were enrolled in 
Work Experience and Education, Work Experience and Skill Training and OJ"^ 
when compared to total enrollment in these units cf service. Work Expe^-'ence 
and Pre-Employment Experience economically disadvantaged enrollments 
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increased greatly in the fourth quarter due to SYEP oper^itions. With the 
exception of Limited Services, participation in these units of service was 
compensated. 

• The majority of nonwhite and Hispanic FY 19 7 j 
participants were enrolled in Limited Sen 'i ces 
and Work Experience . 

As seen in Table II-3, nonwhite enrollment in Limited Services during the 
first three quarters of FY 1979 accounted for approximately 56 percent of 
the total nonwhite enrollment. Work Experience nonwhite enrollment followed 
Limited Services for the first three quarters, and increased to approxi- 
mately 63 percent of the nonwhite enrollment for the fourth quarter. Other 
sizeable nonwhite enrollments during the first three quarters were in Skill 
Training and Work Experience and Education. In the fourth quarter, with 
SYEP implementation, Work Experience and Education and Work Experience and 
Skill Training showed increased nonwhite enrollment. 

Exhibits II-4 through II-7 on the following pages illustrate these patterns. 
Exhibit II-8, below, displays the percentage of total nonwhite enrollment 
by qvarter during FY 1979. 

EXHIBIT II-8: FY 1979 Nonwhite Enrollment as a Percentage 
of Total Average Quarterly Enrollme nt 

1st Qtr . 2nd Qtr . 3rd Q tr . 4th 

With Limited Services 24 24 28 50 

Without Limited Services 40 40 4*/ 50 

Excluding Limited Services enrollments which end the third quarter, non- 
white enrollment increased 25 percent during FY 1979, from approximately 40 
to 50 percent. 
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Hispanic enrollment, a component of the nonwhite population as reported 
in CYEP, remained fairly constant during the year. Exhibit II-9 Illus- 
trates the Hispanic enrollment as a percentage of total average 
quarterly enrollment. 

EXHIBIT II-9: FY 1979 Hispanic Enrol Iment as a Percentage 
of Total Average Quarterly Enrollment 

1st Qtr . 2nd Qtr . 3rd Qtr . 4th Qtr . 

With Limited Services 9 9 9 9 

Without Limited Services 12 11 10 11 

Limited Services accounted for approximately two-thirds of all Hispanic 
enrollment during the first three quarters of FY 1979. Hispanic enroll- 
ment in Work Experience was next and represented the majority of Hispanic 
enrollments during the fourth quarter. Hispanic enrollment in Work 
Experience and Education and Work Experience and Skill Training increased 
during the fourth quarter. Hispanic enrollment in Skill Training and OJT 
remained relatively constant throughout FY 1979. These patterns are also 
displayed in Exhibits II-4 through II-7. 

• Although male and female enrollment during FY 1979 



to be enrolled in tralninq 


related activities, males 


In Work Experience related 


activities. 



Total FY 1979 male and female enrollment percentages by quarter regardless 

of units of service were: 

First quarter: males, 50%i females, 50% 
Second quarter: males, 51%; females, 49% 
Third quarter: males, 55%; females, 45% 
Fourth quarter: males, 51%; females 49% 
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When male and female enrollment excluding Limited Services was reviewed, 
the third quarter enrollment percentages fluctuated slightly; male 
enrollment accounted for 52 percent, females 48 percent. 

Reviewing Table II-4 and Exhibits 11-10 through 11-13, the approximately 
equal proportions of total male and female enrollment was not reflected 
for particular units of service. Males were primarily enrolled in Limited 
Services during the first three quarters of FY 1979. Male enrollments in 
Work Experience followed, averaging 23 percent of the total male enrollment 
for the same time period. Other units of service accounting for sizeable 
male enrollment included: Work Experience and Education, 6 percent of 
total male enrollment; Skill Training, 4 percent of total male enrollment; 
OJT and Work Experience and Skill Training each averaged 3 percent of the 
total male enrollment. 

Females were also primarily enrolled in Limited Services during the first 
three quarters of FY 1979. Female enrollment in Work Experience followed, 
averaged 22 percent of total female enrollment. The next highest female 
enrollment was in Skill Training, averaging over 6 percent. Female enroll- 
ment in Work Experience and Education was next, averaging slightly less 
than 6 percent of total female enrollment. Female enrollment followed in 
OJT averaging 3 percent and Work Experience and ' nation just below 3 per- 
cent of total female enrollments. 

It appears that males may have been more likely to be enrolled in work 
related activity, while females were more represented in training activities. 
By analyzing Exhibits 11-10 through 11-13, slight tendencies were observed 
in this direction. Male enrollments slightly exceeded female enrollments 
in Work Experience for all four quarters. Male enrollments also exceeded 
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female enrollments in Work Experience and Education for the second and 
third quarters before equalizing during the summer months. Work Experience 
and Skill Training and OJT experienced more male than female enrollments 
for all four quarters. Females, on the other hand, were better represented 
in Skill Training and, on a smaller scale, in Education and Pre-Employment 
Experience and in Pre-Employment Experience. Two notable exceptions to 
this trend were Education, which had more male enrollments, and OJT and 
Education, which had more female enrollments. 

• Younger CETA participants were more often enrolled in 
Work Experience activities while older participants 
tended to be enrolled in training activities ] 

• Limited Services dominated all^ enrollments in the 
first three quarters of FY 1979 for all age categ'ories 
except 20-21 year-olds . 

Table II-5 displays the estimated FY 1979 quarterly total of monthly 

enrollments served by age in each unit of service. Exhibits 11-14 through 

11-17 illustrate the monthly enrollments by age in each unit of service 

more graphically. 

Enrollments by age category, as a percentage of FY 1979 enrollments, are 
shown in Fxhibit 11-18 below. The effect of Limited Services 1s apparent 
particularly for 14-15 year-olds during the first three quarters. 



EXHIBIT 11-18: FY 1979 Age Categories as a Percentage of 
Total Average Quarterly FY 1979 Enrol ImerTts 

With Limited Services Without Limited Services 
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Excluding Limited Services, 14-15 year-olds were most often enrolled in 
Worl; Experience activities. During the first three quarters, most 14-15 
year-olds were in Work Experience. In the second quarter, 14-15 year-olds 
were enrolled in Work Experience, Work Experience and Skill Training, and 
Work Experience and Education almost exclusively. In the third quarter, 
14-15 year-old enrollments began to climb in many units due to the initia- 
tion of summer programs and continued to increase during the fourth quarter. 
However, most 14-15 year-olds remained primarily in Work Experience activities. 

The 20-21 year-old participants were mostly enrolled in Skill Training and 
OJT units of service. This age group was most likely to be in Skill Training 
which accounted for approximately 32 percent of the 20-21 year-old enroll- 
ment during the year. Enrollments in OJT followed with 20 percent of the 
enrollment of this age grouo. 20-?l year old enrollment in Work Experience 
wo-r approximately 17 percent of total enrollment in this age group; the pro- 
portion of lO-2\ year-old: in Work Experience to other age groups was low. 
The pattern varied somewhat during the summer months when a sizeable number 
of 20-21 year-olds were enrolled in Work Experience and Education and Work 
Experience and Skill Training. 

The 16-17 and 18-19 year-olds seemed to be enrolled in sizeable numbers in 
almost all units of service provided. The largest enrollments for both of 
these age groups were in Limited Services and Work Experience. 16-17 year- 
old enrollment seemed to be proportionately largest in Work Experience. 
Work Experience and Education, Education and Education and Pre -Employment 
Experience units of service. 10-19 year-old enrollment was larger in OJT, 
Skill Training, OJT and Education, and Work Experience and Skill Training 
for the first three quarters of FY 1979. 
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Out-of-school enrollments were largest in Skill Training, averaging 22 
percent of total out-of-school enrollments. Enrollment in Work Experience 
followed, primarily due to the large increase in enrollments during the 
third and fourth quarters, OJT served a sizeable percentage of out-of- 
school youth (14 percent of total out-of-school enrollments) and was 
almost exclusively an out-of-school activity. Work Experience and Skill 
Training served 11 percent of the out-of-school participants. An inter- 
esting exception to this trend was Work Experience and Education which 
served a large number of out-of-school youth in all four quarters. 

The overall enrollment patterns for school status and age are similar. In- 
school youth were more likely to be found in Work Experience activities; 
out-of-school youth were more often in Skill Training and OJT related 
activities. Younger age groups were enrolled in Work Experience activities 
and older youth in training. In the summer, however, these distinctions 
were somewhat blurred. 

Effective activities cannot easily be identified 
from an analysis of completion and noncompletion 
rates . 

The completion trends, as indicated from Table II-7, show that most com- 
pletions occurred in Limited Services, all during June. Exhibit 11-24 
graphically displays estimated monthly completions by unit of service. 
Completions in Work Experience were next highest, and showed a less erratic 
pattern than Limited Services. Work Experience and Education recorded a 
large number of completions as did Work Experience and Pre-Employment 
Experience. As can be seen in Table II-7, completions in almost all 
activities increased in the fourth quarter. The fourth quarter completion 
increase was due to the summer programs. 
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ESTIMATED FY 1979 MONTHIY PilllTICIPiINT OUTCOMES BY UNIT OF SERVICE (ALL SITES COMBINED) 
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The noncompletion trends, as displayed in Exhibit 11-25, showed a pattern 
similar to the completion trends. Nonconpletions, as explained in the 
first quarterly report, were identified as those participants recorded 
in the FY 1979 CETA nonpositive termination categories. Work Experience 
accounted for the most noncompletions, with a large number of noncotr.ple- 
tions also recorded in Work Experience and Pre-Employment Experience 
and Work Experience and Skill Training ar.i Skill Training units of service. 
Noncompletions increased greatly from June through September. As with 
completions, this is primarily due to the summer programs. 

In analyzing completion and noncompletion rates for 1979, it is very diffi- 
cult to identify the "most effective" activities in achieving positive 
outcomes. One reason is that the summer program completions tended to 
distort the trends, due to the large influx of summer participants. Anothe 
reason is that the term "completions" generally included all positive termi 
nations and transfers. In the absence of specific criteria to measure 
success, there was no way to determine if a transfer (i.e., completion) 
resulted from successful or unsuccessful participation. CYEP performance 
measures will correct this for FY 1980, but the limitation exists for FY 
1979 data. For analysis, it is also necessary to consider the purpose 
of the activity or service and what a completion in that activity may 
denote; i.e., whether or not the participant achieved the stated competency 
standard(s) as documented in his/her EPR. 

Displayed in Table II-8 below are the annual completion rates for all 
FY 1979 units of service. 
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EXHIBIT 11-25 
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Table II-8 

FY 1979 Annual Completion Rates and 
Noncompletlon Rates by Unit of Service 

Completion Rate Noncompletlon Rate 



Work Experience 


86% 


14% 


OJT 


69 


31 


Skin Training 


68 


32 


Education 


84 


16 


Pre-Employment Experience 


78 


22 


Supportive Services 


60 


40 


Work Experience-Skill Training 


63 


37 


Work Experience-Education 


87 


13 


Work Experience-Pre-Employment 






Experience 


84 


16 


OJT-Skin Training 


62 


38 


OJT-Education 


61 


39 


OJT-Pre-Employment Experience 


71 


29 


Skill Training-Education 


82 


18 


Education-Pre-Employment Experience 


91 


9 


Limited Services 


99.9 


.01 



§ Expe nditures for youth services Increased during 
FY 1979 with the highest expenditures occurring" 
in the fourth quarter; Work Experience related 
activities accounted for most of the annual 
FY 1979 expenditures^ 

As mentioned in Chapter I, the expenditures data resulted from a significant 

amount of estimation. No Prime Sponsors utilized individual participant 

tracking for expenditures. This resulted in a high degree of estimation 

for Title IIB expenditures which were prorated from Title and activity 

total expenditures. 



As Table II-9, Estimated FY 1979 Monthly Expenditures by Unit of Service, 

displays, most of the FY 1979 expenditures occurred in the fourth quarter. 

Total expenditures by quarter were: 

First quarter: 13.1% 

Second quarter: 17.1?p 

Third quarter: 23.5% 

Fourth quarter: 46.3% 
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Sumner programs accounted for the major Increase In expenditures during 
the fourth quarter. Expenditures increased from quarter to quarter 
throughout the year. Excluding Limited Services, this trend was similar 
to that for quarterly enrollments and may have indicated that many youth 
programs were not fully implemented until the second or third quarters. 
Limited Services, which greatly affected enrollment did not have a similar 
Influence on expenditures due to low program costs. 

As seen on Exhibit 11-26, July experienced the largest expenditure level 
of any month, accounting for 21 percent of the annual total. October 
had the lowest monthly expenditures (approximately 4 percent)- This 
pattern generally conformed to the average enrollment pattern with low 
October enrollment and peak enrollment in May and June. The lag of one 
month between enrollment peak (June) and expenditure peak (July) was 
not unusual, and may have been caused by participant tracking and accounting 
procedures utilized by sites. 

Expenditures were largest for Work Experience which accounted for about 
49 percent of total expendi tui-^s. Work Experience and Education followed, 
representing about 16 perceb^t of total expenditures. Expenditures for 
Skill Training represented 9 percent of the total; for OJT, 7 percent of the 
total; and for Work Experience and Skill Training, 5 percent of the total. 
Limited Services represented about 3 percent of total FY 1979 expenditures. 

The emphasis on Work Experience activities reflected in total expenditures 
was also reflected In cost groupings. Participant support (wages, fringe 
benefits, allowances) accounted for approximately 72 percent of total 
expenditures. Program support (training, service, worksite supervision) 
accounted for approximately 28 percent. Cost groupings by activi'ties 
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generally followed expected patterns. OJT was somewhat of an exception; 
it had a relatively equal match of program support and participant support 
until March 1979. One site administered an OJT public sector program which 
paid wages. This program was dropped after the second quarter and most 
of the remaining funds were in program support. 

Table 11-10 displays average unit cost figures for the four quarters. 
Reviewing the table, unit costs varied greatly from quarter to quarter. 
Most unit costs increased during the fourth quarter some dramatically. 
This increase was probably due to the trend observed earlier, where many 
programs geared down during September. The formula for calculating 
quarterly unit costs utilized end-of-quarter enrollments. Because summer 
programs began and ended within the fourth quarter, the hi ah expenditure 
and low enrollment figures used distorted the fourth quarter unit costs. 
In order to decrease the fourth quarter variance, annual average unit 
costs were also computed. The annual average unit cost for each unit of 
service is displayed in Table 11-10, below. 



Table 11-11 



FY 1979 Annual Average Unit Cost 



Unit of Service 



Annual Average Unit Cost 



Wor; Experience 
OJT 

Skill Training 
Education 

Pre-Employment Experience 

Supportive Services 

Work Experience-Skill Training 

Work Experience-Education 

Work Experience-Pre-Employment Experience 

OJT-Skill Training 

OJT-Education 

OJT-Pre-Employment Experience 
Skill Training-Education 
Education-Pre-Employment Experience 
Limited Services 



$ 657 
1,116 
1,336 
1,054 

223 
1,043 

876 
1,426 

510 
3,809 

882 
4,316 

474 

980 
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It appears that the OJT related activities were more expensive although 
this may reflect limitations in the estimating procedures. Work Experience 
unit costs were low, probably due to its extensive use of in-school youth 
who only worked part time at minimum wage. The unit cost for Work Experience 
and tducation, which served out-of-school youth, was considerably higher. 
The lowest unit cost was that for Limited Services. 

In summary, traditional patterns of expenditures were followed in the eight 
demonstration sites during FY 1979. 

C. Employability Plan and Record 
and Service Agreements 

Employability Plan and Records, as currently designed, suggest an approach 
to serving youth that Is little changed from the traditional approaches 
used at these sites in FY 1979. The EPR has now been defined by the Office 
of Youth Programs as a file rather than a specific document. At most sites 
the information in this file will be more voluminous than in the past. 
However, It does not appear to be more than a formalization of employa- 
bility planning as it existed under categorical programs. It Is Instructive 
that most Prime Sponsor and subrecipient staff feel that the EPR has meant 
much more time devoted to paperwork, yet ipew feel that there will also be 
positive benefits such as more Individualized planning or better tracking. 
Similarly, significant changes are urually accompanied by Implementation 
problems, yet few staff expect any problems, other than added paperwork, 
as a result of the EPR. 

Field observers were asked to collect samples of the forms to be Included 
in the EPR at each site and to review a small number of completed EPR's. 

EKLC 
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This was done in order to make a preliminary assessment of each Prime 
Sponsor's approach to the EPR and to prepare for the sampling of FY 1980 
youth participant records. The analysis of the sampled records should 
provide a much fuller picture of the employabili ty development process 
at each site; thfc data at hand, however, is sufficient to identify 
Issues to be explored In greater depth as the evaluation proceeds. 

At some sites. Prime Sponsors have sole responsibility for preparing and 
maintaining EPR's; at some sites, both functions have been delegated to 
subrecipients. At other sites, either some subrecipients are responsible 
for EPR's while others are not, or subrecipients are responsible for only 
portions of the EPR. Most sites have duplicate files of at least parts of 
the EPR in Prime Sponsor and subrecipient offices, but there are not 
necessarily complete files at any single location. 

One purpose of the EPR is to provide data on participants' characteristics 
and needs, activities and outcomes, for use in program planning. To the 
extent that complete files are not maintained in a single location, using 
the EPR as a tool for program planning will probably be a cumbersome and 
difficult process. 

Delegation of responsibility for EPR's introduces problems of quality 
control and makes a consistent approach to the use of the EPR more diffi- 
cult to achieve. Tracking participant's progress through an employabili ty 
development plan calling for a number of units of service over a span of 
several years will also be very difficult to the extent that Prime Sponsors 
do not maintain complete EPR's or do not determine the unit of service in 
which a youth is to be enrolled. As the process evaluation proceeds, of 
particular interest will be the procedures which Prime Sponsors establish for 
revising EPR's and moving participants from one unit of service to another. 

ERIC 
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At most sites, it appears that EPR's, like the EDP's which they replace, 
facilitate an approach to employability development according to which: 

• Only one unit of service at a time is planned 

• Planning is restricted to what is provided by CYEP 

§ Assessment, goals and activities are not explicitly 
linked 

• Eiiployabili ty development is only loosely tied to 
performance standards, certifications or 
credential ling. 

At all but one site, each participant's goals are recorded and at four 
of the eight sites the steps to achieve those goals are listed or summarized 
in narrative form. It cannot yet be determined whether even for these four 
sites the steps are sequences of activities planned in advance. The pre- 
vailing practice seems to be that youth are assigned to a unit of service 
and the next step is not contemplated until the first has been completed. 
For the majority of current participants, enrollment in an activity preceded 
rather than followed the development of an employability development plan, 
although this may only have been a temporary expedient necessary for rapid 
implementation of CYEP. At one site, no long or short-range goals are 
recorded in the participant's EPR. 

At five sites, the formats of documents in the EPR suggest that any 
steps outlined to achieve goals will be only those provided by CYEP, 
that Service Agreements will be written only with the Prime Sponsor or 
CYEP subrecipients and that there will be no formal identification or 
tracking of services provided by non-CETA organizations. At at least 
one site, even if 1t is known that a participant is receiving services 
from a related agency, this will not be recorded in the EPR. EPR's at 
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three sites do indicate that the Prime Sponsor plans to integrate non-CETA 
resources in employability development planning by making referrals to, 
tracking services provided by, and establishing Service Agreements with, 
non-CETA agencies. 

EPR's contain information on participant's background and interests, 
assessment results, goals and activities. At six sites, however, the 
links between these are not explicit. It cannot yet be determined 
whether assessment, goal setting and activity planning take place as 
aspects of a single process or as three independent and perhaps un- 
related processes. At at least one site. Prime Sponsor staff assess 
the participant; subrecipient staff prepare the employability develop- 
mnt plan, making the link between the two processes especially difficult. 
At one site, EPR's do clearly link the participant's aptitudes and 
interests to employment goals; at another site, goals are clearly linked 
to activities. 

Prime Sponsors' difficulties in developing program measures are reflected 
in the incomplete incorporation of the concents of performance standards, 
certification and credential ling into the ERR. At present, one or more 
of the following applies to all eight sites: (1) performance standards 
are not identified, (2) certifications to be achieved or certification 
criteria are not identified, (3) outcomes are defined only in terms of 
compl eti on/ non completion, or (4) there is no apparent procedure for 
determining and recording whether a performance standard or a certifica- 
tion has been achieved. 
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EPR's contain two key documents—the Service Agreement and a form variously 
called the Employ ability Plan, ERR, EDP or similar title. At six of the 
eight sites. Service Agreements are written for each unit of service and 
provide more detailed timetables and descriptions of activities than is 
Included in the EDP. At two of these sites, however, while Service Agree- 
ments are written for each unit of service, the differentiation between 
the EDP and the Service Agreement is not clear; much of th^^ sco.y^: informa- 
tion is included on both. At one other site, the Service Agreement is 
not an agreement; rather it is a record of planned and actual service 
dates and results by unit of service. At another site, a Service Agreement 
covers multiple units of service. Expected and actual results are described 
in narrative, but not necessarily by unit of service and activities are 
not described. 

D. Credential ling and Program Measurement 

None of the eight CYEP demonstration sites had performance standards for 
units of service or certification criteria in place as of December 1979. 
One site has developed an overall framework or design for these measures, 
however, and most of the sites have developed assumptions or definitions 
that will provide a basis for the measures themselves. 

Several sites are using a task force approach for developing program 
measures. In some cases, subrecipients and/or advisory bodies are to be 
actively involved. Generally, these task forces are just being formed 
or are just beginning their work. 
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Prime Sponsors appear to be encountering a considerable amount of diffi- 
culty in the program measurement area. Common problems are: 

• Lack of clear distinctions among the levels of 
measurement. The nature of performance standards 
and certification criteria, their relationship 
and at what level each type of measure should 

be applied are undefined at several sites 

• Difficulty in determining what measures are 
appropriate and meaningful in the "softer" areas 
of Pre-Employment and Work Experience 

• Some discomfort at the Prime Sponsor or sub- 
recipient level in establishing a system of 
uniform standards. To some this appears to 
be contrary to the individualized planning 
concept underlying CYEP 

• Uncertainty about t^e willingness of educational 
institutions and private employers to accept 

or give credibility to CYEP program measures. 



Links with established credentialling requirements for educational programs 
have already been established by several Prime Sponsors. While plans are 
being made to extend these linkages. Prime Sponsors are somewhat uncertain 
about the outcome. 



Overall, there appears to be a lack of consensus about how program measures 
are to be applied under CYEP. This uncertainty, as well as some perceived 
lack of expertise in developing these measures, is contributing to slow 
progress. It appears that none of the demonstration sites will be able 
to adhere to their original implementation schedules for program measures. 



£• Administrative Changes Necessitated by CYEP 



The first quarter of FY 1980 was too early in the CYEP implementation 
process for any significant changes in administrative procedures to be 
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detected. The third quarterly report will focus more directly on this 
area, based on Prune Sponsor's experiences in meeting CYEP reporting 
requi rements. 

During the first quarter, widespread concern was in evidence about the 
increased paperwork that was being generated by CYEP. This paperwork 
was occurring at the subrecipeint and counselor level in EDP and Service 
Agreement preparation as well as within central office MIS and fiscal 
units Prime Sponsors with manual MIS systems are expected to have 
difficulty in meeting deadlines for federa'i CYEP reports. One Prime 
Sponsor which is converting to an automated system has not made the 
progress that was originally anticipated. 

A number of sites are planning to maintain EPR and Service Agreement 
files at the subrecipient or local office level. These Prime Sponsors 
may have the most difficulty in gaining timely access to participant 
data for management purposes. 
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